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SYMINGTON’S LIFTING STEAM ENGINE. 








{From the London Mechanies’ Magazine.] 
Sir,—I send for your inspection the ac. 
companying drawing and description of my 
father’s improved lifting steam engine, pat- 
ented in 1801: an engine which admirably 
fulfilled the purpose of its inventor, and 
possessed many advantages over those even 
at present generally employed. 
With what ease its principle can be ren- 
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dered effective for the propulsion of vessels, 
an examination of the plate annexed to Mr. 
Bowie’s pamphlet will render evident. 

It may not be out of place here to remark, 
that the getting rid of the beam, a heavy, 
cumbersome, and unwieldy appendage, has 
been considered desirable. Such a deside- 
ratum this engine presents, the only thing 
connected with it at all approximating to a 
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beam, being the lever employed for working 
the air pump. 

Several of these engines were construct- 
ed by my father, and I am credibly informed 
that one on the same principle, as far as re- 
gards the mode of communicating the power 
of the engine, without the intervention of a 
beam, has been erected at Broken Wharf, a 
place to which the water-works were re- 
moved prior to the taking down of old Lon. 
don bridge, the engineer having ebtained in- 
formation respecting the engine, and also a 
drawing, from a gentleman not altogether ig- 
norant of its component parts. 

If any acknowledgment was made to 
whom the merit was due of effecting the 
improvement, of which the parties eoncerned 
availed themselves, it has hitherto escaped 
my observation. 

I am, sir, with much respect, your obedi- 
ent servant, Witiiam Symrneron. 

1, Mary street, Bromley, Oct. 15, 1833. 


Description of the Engraving.—a, the 
steam pipe ; 5, cylinder, which is closed at 
top; c, valve to admit steam from the boiler 
tothe cylinder; d, discharge valve; e, educ- 
tion pipe; f, condenser; g, air pump; &, 
air pump lever; 1%, piston rod, which works 
through a stuffing-box in the bottom of the 
cylinder, and is connected vertically to the 
mine pump-rod ; k, hand-gear ; 1, pipe which 
conveys from the upper side of the piston to 
the condenser any escape of steam or air, 
which may at times take place from imper- 
fection of the packing. It is necessary to 
observe, that a vacuum is maintained at 
all times on the upper side of the piston 
equal to that in the condenser, and that the 
steam is only admitted to the under side of 
the piston. When the engine has performed 
the ascending stroke, the descending one is 
made in vacuo, thus requiring only two valves 
in place of three, which are necessary in- 
Mr. Watt’s single engine. mm, frame which 
supports the cylinder ; n, mine pump. The 
representation of the boiler is omitted for 
want of space. 





Stream Carriaces on Common Roaps.—We 
are pleased to record the following, having, as 
we do, great faith in the successful application 
of steam to road carriages. 

The New-Bedford Gazette states, that a pro- 
ject is on foot for the construction of a road 
from that town, through Taunton, to Boston, 
for the purpose of being used for steam carria- 
ges; and a series of letters from Robert Mills, 
Esq., the projector, is commenced in that paper 
on the subject. The advantages of this descrip- 
tion of locomotive travel, over that upon a rail- 
road, are urged with great earnestness and con- 
siderable plausibility. 


Mr. W. Hancock’s Steam Carriages. 
[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.]} 

Annexed is an engraving* of Mr. Han- 
cock’s new steam carriage, the Era, which 
has been plying for these several weeks past 
along with our old acquaintance the Autop- 
sy, between the city and Paddington. It is 
by far the best which Mr. Hancock has yet 
constructed ; extremely compact, elegant, 
and efficient. We subjoin an authentic, and 
at the same time very candid and honest, 
statement of the performances of both of 
these carriages since the commencement of 
their present running, which has been oblig- 
ingly furnished to us by their ingenious and 
persevering proprietor. 


Statement of the Performances of the Autop- 
sy and Era, on the Road between London 
and Paddington, from the 18th of August 
to the 11th of October, 1834. 

The Autopsy commenced running on 

the 18th of August, and continued about a 

month, going each day twice to and from 

Moorgate to Paddington, and twice to and 

from Moorgate to Islington. Nothing par- 

ticular occurred to the machinery save the 
shaking out of the key of the side valve, 
when it was found necessary to draw the 

Autopsy home by the Era. The eyes of the 

curriage springs gave way a little, but were 

replaced by stronger ones. The principal 
wear has been in the wheels; and this chief- 
ly owing to the smallness of their diameter, 
when encountering the deep holes in the 
wretched pavement of Finsbury square. The 
tires of the wheels were also found to elon- 
gate rapidly, which made it requisite to 
have them contracted. New wheels have 

just been put on this carriage, of larger di- 

ameter and thicker tires. The boiler has 

been carefully examined, but not the least 
perceptible difference has been detected. 

The fireplace, too, remains nearly the same. 
The Era has now been running rather 

more than a month, performing the same 
distance as the Autopsy, but in a manner su- 
perior to that of any carriage I have either 
previously built or known. The crank shaft 
severed at a bad part of the bad pavement 
in Finsbury square a day or two after she 
commenced running, but this was replaced, 
and the carriage started the next morning at 
the usual hour, and has ever since continued 
at work, with the omission of only one jour- 
ney, arising from the extension of an un- 
sound place in the casting of the wheel 
flange. 





* The engravinghere referred to is emitted. The Au- 
topsy, which is very similar, may be found in Vol. 3, page 
137, of this Magazine. 





















I find on this hard road the wheels are se- 
verely tried ; but this road, hard as it is, has 
been of inestimable value to me in regard to 
experience, pointing out with unerring cer- 
tainty where more strength is wanting. The 
Stratford road, for instance, would have 
completely deceived me with regard to wear 
and tear of wheels. I should estimate the 
tear and wear on the former at double that of 
the latter; but then it should be borne in 
mind, the Macadamised part from King’s 
to Tottenham court road is in a very bad 
state. I would advise all parties interested 
to keep this fact in view. ‘They must bring 
their vehicles to a similar test before they 
can conclude experiments having for their 
object the means of arriving at a just esti- 
mate. On level and smooth roads a great 
display may be made, but such trials are fal- 
lacious and deceptive. 

I forget to mention that some times, when 
I have had to take up a passenger on a bad 
piece of pavement, if the propelling wheels 
chanced to stop in a hole, the friction on the 
(perhaps only two) stones has not been suffi- 
cient to start the carriage, but by reversing 
the motion of the slide valves, and backing 
a few feet, (just as you would with horses,) 
the carriage is at once propelled forwards. 
But we may surely hope that some day or 
other the great public thoroughfares will not 
be suffered to remain in holes. 

The consumption of coke has hitherto 
been from 8 to 12 lbs. a mile, and about 
100 Ibs. of water for the same distance. 

We have up to this time carried nearly 
4000 passengers in perfect safety, and I am 
happy to say, that the Jehus of the road get 
more friendly and reconciled to us; and as 
it is my intention to employ steady coach 
drivers as steersmen, the sooner this feeling 
is fully developed the better. Why should 
there be the least ill-will? What difference 
can it make, whether they drive horses, or 


“ Sweep o’er the hills in the glory of steam ?” 


I intend next week to advance another 
step, and to go one journey more each day. 
I have been blamed for not doing this sooner, 
but others may do as they please. I am 
content to move slowly, so that I continue to 
move well, although it may be at the expense 
of a little “ignorant impatience” on one 
side, or the want of “ absolute wisdom” on 
the other. W. Hancock. 


We add a description of the progress Mr. 
H. has made, and the difficulties he has had 
to encounter, from an intelligent corres- 
pondent of the Repertory of Patent Inven- 
tions.—[ Ep. 
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To the Editor, &c.* ; . ‘ 

Srr,—Any unprejudiced person, particu- 
larly if a lover of science, and having any 
regard for the welfare of his country, can 
but view with satisfaction and pleasure the 
performance of Mr. Walter Hancock’s steam 
carriages, now running between London and 
Paddington ; and no doubt Mr. H. must feel 
highly gratified at having, after a toil of 
eight years, brought to perfection and public 
approval these self-acting machines. 

If the subject was one of mere show, or 
idle speculation, instead of actual national 
benefit, we could but admire his zeal for the 
completion of his object, and his determined 
spirit, amidst all the oppositions and difficul- 
ties thrown in his way to embarrass his lau- 
dable career. 

The pretenders to science have, on paper, 
written that to be impossible which the head 
and the hands of Walter Hancock have 
given denial to, in a less perishable form. 

Following the great Bacon of old, he has 
preferred actual experiment to doubtful the- 
ory, and thus progressing has accomplished 
his werk. I have watched his labors year by 
year, and know that any reward which may 
now await him cannot be too great for them. 

At the first proposal of steam locomotion 
on common roads, the tone of the public 
mind did not harmonize with it; indeed, to 
the present moment there are men, with the 
knowledge that carriages are actually run. 
ning, who affect to doubt even its practica- 
bility ; and what may appear equally strange, 
is the fact that eminent engineers, who for- 
merly entertained similar opinions, are now 
actually (if I may borrow the phrase) com. 
piling a carriage from the experimental ma. 
terials furnished by the labor and at the 
cost of those they would have had the world 
despise. They have escaped the insults and 
the scoff and ridicule of their leaders, and 
are now for sliding in to share their merits 
and emoluments.t 

The greatest and the most dreaded obsta. 
cle was that of ascending hills. Calcula. 


tions upon traction have been made, and de. ° 


vices have been planned, by mechanics, to 
overcome this visionary impediment; but 
they may now regret the loss of their la. 





* We have great pleasure in giving insertion to this 
communication. Making some allowance for the enthusi- 
astic feeling expressed, we agree with the writer, that Mr. 

cock deserves great credit for his perseverance and 
talent, and we heartily wish him success.—Ep. 

t “ This circumstance is not fairly stated,” says the edi- 
tor of the Repertory of Patent Inventions, and he adds-his 
explanation of the affair, exculpating several scientific 
men from the charge of borrowing Mr. Hancock’s plans, 
which would not at all interest our readers.—Ep. M M. 
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bors, as by the power contained within the 
carriages themselves, (and not by additional, 
eestly, and cumbersome mechanical appen- 
dages,) they may daily see the “ Infant,” the 
“ Autopsy,” or the “ Era,” loaded with pas- 
sengers, ascending the badly kept road of 
Pentonville hill. 

It is worthy of remark, that the beautiful 
and commodious carriage, the ‘ Era,” was 
not expected to ascend that hill at a greater 
speed than six miles, but it generally per- 
forms at the rate of eight miles in its worst, 
and ten miles in its better parts, whilst on the 
level road it will maintain 16 miles per hour. 

As a proof of its power, a few days back 
a smail pin dropped out of some of the ma- 
chinery of the “ Autopsy,” by which it was 
brought to a stand; the ‘‘ Era” was fetched 
out, and with great ease towed the “ Autop- 
sy” (whose weight is supposed to be three 
and a half tons) to the station in the City 
Road, performing up Pentonville hill at the 
rate of five miles per hour. 

* Mr. Hancock commenced his experiments 

in the year 1826, by constructing tie car- 
riage now called the “Infant,” but the form 
and arrangement of the machinery of ‘it 
were then very different to what they now 
are. Mr. H. frequently run it out in the 
neighborhood of his factory, at Stratford, 
and, on each return, minutely examined its 
works, and discovering their defects, either 
altered and improved those already in use, 
or invented and substituted parts to replace 
them. 

In constructing his boiler, he first tried 
various combinations of tubes, a mode which 
in theory appeared to possess advantages, 
and had been the favorite one of several en- 
gineers, yet in practice: being dissatisfied 
with every modification of tubes, he gave 
them up. Having, however, by this prac- 
tice, discovered the requisites of a boiler 
adapted for steam locomotion, he set his in- 
ventive mind to work, and the result was his 
present boiler, which consists of a series of 
thin parallel chambers, placed vertically, 
with narrow spaces between each chamber 
for the play of the fire: the chambers are, 
by a singular and very effective contrivance, 
all connected with each other near the top 
and bottom, and are prevented distending 
by a number of vertical bars placed up be- 
tween them, or by projecting hemispheres 
in the side of each chamber, and the whole 
tied together by immensely strong bolts and 
braces. 

After securing his invention by a patent, 
and now possessing the grand stamina of a 
steam carriage, namely, a boiler which is 
cheap in its construction, of little weight, not 









subject to leakage, an econcmist of fuel, and 
which generates dry steam very rapidly, he 
continued his experimental trips with greater 
confidence and increased expectations of ul- 
timate success ; and by the year 1831, after 
having spent five years of the prime of life 
in unwearied application, and most likely 
expended as many thousand pounds, not one 
farthing of which had been supplied from 
any public source, he found himself in a situ- 
ation to offer his invention to his country; 
this was to him a most unpleasant task, for 
throughout his experimental career, with the 
exception of his private circle of friends, 
no individual was ever less supported; he 
was sneered at by the pretenders to science, 
derided by the press, and pitied by the bene. 
volent as a mechanical enthusiast,—these 
were his fireside comforts ; when out, insult- 
ed,—and in his way impeded by coach mas. 
ters, or their men, by horse dealers, corn 
dealers, and all who conceived their inter- 
ests in jeopardy, although at the same time 
they all declared steam coaches never could 
be brought into use. This appears some- 
what paradoxical, but the perversion in the 
minds of some men cannot be accounted 
for. 

The first company formed to run _ his 
coaches was the Brighton ; for this company 
he built the “ Era,” (not the one now run- 
ning to Paddington:) with the exception of 
a few trial trips, twice to Windsor, &c. it has 
never worked, I believe, and is now waiting 
the determination of the proprietors. 

In the year 1832 the Paddington company 
was formed, and a carriage to be called the 
‘‘ Demonstration,” afterwards altered to the 
‘‘ Enterprise,” was finished, and run the Lon- 
don and Paddington road for sixteen succes- 
sive days, on hire, in the months of April and 
May, 1833. Mr. Hancock having performed 
this part of his contract with the company, 
delivered the carriage to them, and was for 
proceeding, without further delay, to execute 
the two others, according to agreement ; in- 
stead of which the “ Enterprise” has now 
been kept shut up 16 months. During all 
this time, an engineer, who has his friends 
amongst the company, has been building one 
on the same premises where the “ Enter- 
prise” stands, and which has for all this long 
period filled the honorable post of dumb 
instructor. 

The treatment which Mr. Hancock had 
now received, after seven years’ exertions, 
would have induced many men to abandon 
their object altogether as an unlucky one ; 
but not so with him: instead of following 
and submitting to the caprices and treatment 
of this company, he determined to build for 

















himself, and has now two carriages of his 
own, running on his own account, on the 
same road. 

Like the gardener in the fable, he did not 
stop to repine at his loss; but without delay, 
and with increased energy, set to work 
again. Since the “Enterprise,” he has built 
the “ Autopsy,” refitted the “ Infant,” built 
the new “ Era,” and has nearly completed 
another carriage not yet named, and has 
built a steam-drag for Mr. Voigtlander, of 
Vienna, which was shipped last July. 

The “Infant” was the first steam car- 
riage that passed through the city by steam, 
or that ever was at Brighton ; it ran there, 
from Stratford, twice during the autumn of 
1832. 

The “ Autopsy” also steamed through the 
city in the middle of the day, on its return 
from Brighton, on the 10th of October, 1833. 

In November, 1833, the ‘* Autopsy” ran 
for three weeks, oa hire, between Finsbury 
square and Pentonville; but as it divided 
Mr. Hancock’s attention from his carriages 
then in progress at Stratford, he withdrew it. 

Since then, Mr. H. has fitted up a station 
on the City Road, and made the necessary 
arrangements for a supply of water; and 
from here his carriages first commenced 
their now regular run from the city to Pad- 
dington and back, on Monday morning, the 
18th of August last, and have now been run- 
ning daily more than two months, and con- 
veyed upwards of 4000 passengers at the 
usual omnibus fare of sixpence each. Steam 
carriages have some claim upon the atten- 
tion of the political economist, especially 
when it can be proved that they will afford 
an accession of manual labor far above that 
of the present system. 

The only drawbackupon manual labor, in 
a general view, would be in the repairs of 
roads, for as steam carriages run with a wide 
flat tire, they will consolidate and improve 
a road, whilst the narrow tires of our present 
coaches, but, above all, the ploughing up 
and battering by the horses’ feet, quickly de- 
teriorate it. 

The accidents and loss of life so frequent- 
ly occurring, by the horses of stage coach- 
es becoming unmanageable, will be avoided 
by the adoption of steam carriages, for it 
is impossible for any thing to be under a 
more perfect control; they are to be steered 
with the greatest ease and precision, and 
stopped or started instantaneously at plea- 
sure. 

During Mr. Hancock’s experimental pro- 
gress, nothing annoyed him more than the 
magnitude and consequence attached to any 
trifling failure, and which is generally allowed 
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to be incident to any new mechanical inven. 
tion. It has either been from enmity to, or 
jealousy of, a clever, persevering or plain- 
dealing, single-handed man; or those who 
have made so much of these matters have 
acted in ignorance or forgetfulness, that the 
present stage coaches in this country, the 
race of horses by which they are drawn, 
with their harness? and equipments, have 
been the work of ages—have engaged the 
attention of thousands of heads—at the cost 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

Does any one doubt what travelling pro- 
bably once was in this Country, let him 
travel others, let him visit almost the whole 
continent of civilized Europe, and I wish 
him safe back to England, however jolted 
and shaken, to hail it with pleasure and gra- 
titude, as the hot-bed of genius and inven. 
tion. 

At the present day, it 1s not an unusual 
circumstance for a stage coach to havea 
trace broken or a splinter bar fail, but let 
an infant steam carriage stop upon the road, 
although its damage is no greater, and re. 
paired in equal time, it would be published 
as a complete failure. 

Should any theories of strength, and stress, 
and proportions, &c. of steam carriages be 
published hereafter, let it be remembered 
that they have followed, not preceded, the 
practice. 

There are many difficulties attendant upon 
land steam locomotion, compared with fixed 
steam machinery or marine steam loco- 
motion; for in many parts of these, ei- 
ther weight or bulk is of little more conse- 
quence than cost of material; if a boiler is 
not powerful enough, make another plenti- 
fully capacious ; if a frame or a shaft is to 
be constructed, never mind how strong it is 
made, so that it is strong enough; but ina 
road steam carriage, the great puzzie has 
been to get a powerful boiler in a small com- 
pass and of little weight, to have all parts of 
the machinery and framing strong enough, 
not too strong ; in fact, it is that every ounce 
is an encumbrance and a dead weight upon 
the wheels, and requires its ounce worth of 
power to move it; to perform this, larger and 
consequently heavier machinery is required, 
which again adds weight upon the wheels, 
and a consequent enlargement of power is 
again required. 

Giving this due attention, it will be seen, 
that by no ordinary arrangement, or such as 
is applied to any present fixed machinery or 
marine locomotion, can a steam carriage 
work with any effect; in the first, neither 
space nor weight are of consequence; in 
the second, space may be considered more 
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than weight, but in a steam carriage space 
is very limited, and weight is of every con- 
sequence, because it is all dead upon its own 
resources; in fact, a road steam carriage, 
on a level, but particularly up hill, is a per- 
fect self-acting machine ; a steam vessel is 
not so, because the path of its progress is 
in itself buoyant. 

In conclusion, I hope that when the “ In- 
fant” has run its course,—and, long as it 
may be, that day will come,—it will not be 
broken up; but then, when, I doubt not, 
steam locomotion will have become general, 
and all prejudices subsided, the “Infant” 
may be preserved in one of our national! re- 
positories of art. 

Apologizing for the length of my letter, 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

A Retrrep TrRapEesMAN. 

London, October, 1834. 





[From the American Railroad Journal.] 
We have great pleasure in publishing the 
following letter and facts, furnished us by an 
esteemed friend now abroad. 


London, Sept. 23, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal, &c. 


Sir,—Having occasion, a few days since, 
to accompany two Philadelphia gentlemen to 
call on Mr. Hancock, who has steam earriages 
travelling on the common roads of this metro- 

lis, I beg to give you some memoranda of the 
information I obtained from the conversation 
with that gentleman, which may probably inte- 
rest the numerous readers of the excellent and 
most useful “‘American Railroad Journal,” 
which I receive regularly from my brother in 
Philadelphia, and always peruse with the great- 
est pleasure. aR da : 

Enclosed I send you the principal informa- 
tion derived from Mr. Hancock. 

Before I left home (Philadelphia) last spring, 
I had frequently endeavored to gain informa- 
tion respecting the expediency (the practica- 
bility has been established beyond doubt by the 
engines of Gurney, Ogle, Hancock, Maceroni, 
éce.,) of steam carriages on turnpike roads, and 
pavements, but could not obtain any facts to 
satisfy me that they could be used in competi- 
tion with coaches drawn by horses. Since my 
arrival in London, the information given in- 
duces me to believe they may, under favorable 
circumstances, in this country, compete with 
animal power, but I strongly doubt whether 
they will answer equally well in our country ; 
and I think it highly probable that, in the 
course of a short time, they will be much more 
generally used in England for stage coaches, 
and for the transportation of the mail. This 
opinion is founded on the following cireum- 
stances: Ist, horses are costly in England, 
and are maintained at great expense ; 2d, the 
roads are good, and kept in perfect order; 3d, 
steam power is cheap, owing to the low price 
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of all machines made of metals, as well as the 
low price of fuel. In our country, on the con. 
trary, horses are cheap, and are supported at. 
one half the cost that is customary in England ; 
2d, our roads are unfortunately constructed on 
wrong principles,* and are consequently ex- 
cessively bad, and will remain so until they are 
made on a better plan; 3d, fuel and labor are 
expensive in our country. From the above 
mentioned circumstances, I think there is some 
probability of their becoming useful machines 
in this country, but I cannot suppose they will 
be profitably employed in the United States, 
There are, however, some roads and streets on 
which they might be used—for example, be- 
tween Boston and Salem ; between Providence 
and Pawtucket ; from the Battery to the high- 
est part of Broadway in your city ; and from the 
Exchange to the Schuylkill river, in my city ; 
and there may be some other locations, which, 
however, it is unnecessary to mention, where 
the roads may be sufficiently good to enable the 
locomotives to travel on them; but it is out 
of the question to expect them to travel over 
turnpikes equally bad as those of my native 
state, which, although not so bad as in some of 
the other states, are so rough as to be disered- 
itable to our citizens. 

I have written you a few hasty lines, which, 
however, are at your service, if you wish to 
make use of them; and if I can do any thing to 
be useful to your publication whilst in this 
country, [ shall be much pleased to aid in any 
Way you may point out. My address is, care of 
Timothy Wiggin, Esq., London, or care of A. & 
G. Ralston, No. 8 South Front street, Philadel- 
phia, by which channels every thing will be 
carefully forwarded tome. Iam, very respect. 
fully, your obedient servant, 

GeERarD Raxsron. 


Liverpool, Oct. 24, 1834, 

Postscript.—By some oversight, I find that 
I did not send this communication to you at 
the time I ought to have done so. Since 
the date of my preceding letter, I have made 
Several journeys in the “ Autopsy” and “ Era,” 
and have not seen nor heard any thing to 
alter my views as expressed above. It is, 
however, proper to mention to you that, from 
my occupation in this country, namely, to 





* To prevent misconception, it may be proper to men- 
tion in what respects our turnpikes are defective. Ist, 
They are too conver ; they rise too much from the sides 
to the centre, and ihe consequence is that all the travel is 
forced on to the crown of the road, which is soon worked 
into four ruts, two of which are furmed by the two horses’ 
feet, the other two by the wheels of the carriages; but if 
the roads were nearly flat, as they are in England, the 
travel would be equal over the whole surface, and then 
every part of the road would be equally good. The 2d 
defect is the metal is not homogeneous, (hard and soft stone 
ought never to be used together,) and not broken suffici- 
ently small. The 3d defect is the absence of sufficient 
under-draining. On our turnpikes, and indeed eyen in 
our streets, I have seen uncovered drains across the roads, 
which of course cause an inequality of the surface, and in- 
jure the éarriage and horses, and interfere with the com. 
fort of the persons in the carriage. I hope most sincerely 
my countrymen will “mend their ways’’—they are now 
abominable; and it would not be more expensive to meke 
roads equally good as those in Great Britain and Sweden, 
than to make them in their present bad condition, 

















furnish railway iron, locomotives, &c. &c., 
for various railroads in the United States, I am 
frequently brought into company with some of 
the most eminent engineers of this country, 
of all of whom I have inquired their opinions 
respecting the expediency of locomotives on 
turnpikes—they have invariably replied, “They 
will not be profitable.” They say, “ You can 
see them running on the reads—they go beau- 
tifully, and you suppose prosperously, but they 
work to a disadvantage of 10 to 1 compared 
with locomotives on railways, and it is impos- 
sible for them to supersede horses on turnpikes 
-or locomotives on railways.” 

Mr. Hancock, who is undoubtedly a man of 
genius, and is, withal, very quiet and unpretend- 
-iNg, appears quite confident that he has suc- 
ceeded, and that he is now making money. In 
a few months more, it is probable, if he conti- 
nues to run, that he will be «able to divulge to 
the public something of an official character, 
that will satisfy all doubters either of the expe- 
diency or inexpediency of this mode of locomo- 
tion. The question is no longer one of practi- 
cability, but of profit. It is proved to be prac- 
ticable ; but will it be profitable, is the important 
question. I shall return to London in a few 
days, and should I hear any thing of importance 
on this subject, I will have the pleasure to 
communicate it to you. In the mean time, 
yours, respectfully, G. Ratston. 


Facts relative to the Use of Steam Carriages on 
Common Roads, furnished by Mr. G. Ral- 


ston. 

Called on Mr. Hancock, who gave me in- 
formation respecting the “Era” and “ Au- 
topsy,” constructed by him, as follows. 

The cost is £700 each. They each have 2 
steam engines, of about 10 to 12 horse power, 
high pressure, and accommodate 14 passengers 
each. Coke is the fuel used; $ bushel per 
mile is consumed, and 100 lbs. of water per 
mile. The capacity of the boiler is 700 Ibs. of 
water, which would be sufficient for a distance 
of 7 miles. The weight of the omnibus com. 
plete is 3 tons, exclusive of fuel and water. The 
road and pavement, (from the neighborhood of 
the Bank of England to Paddington,) over 
which these carriages travel, is the worst in the 
neighborhood of London ; indeed, I think it the 
worst road I ever saw in England. The dis- 
tance is 3 miles on the most frequented tho- 
roughfare in the world, and it is astonishing 
how perfectly controlable it is, how easily it is 
guided, how easily stopped—indeed, it is much 
more controlable than a two-horse omnibus. It 
goes at the rate of 10 to 12 miles per hour, 
which, for the present, is considered the most 
economical speed. The Pentonville hill, which 
these carriages ascend, has a rise of 1 in 20, 
but the Autopsy has gone over hills on the 
Brighton road of 1 in 10 feet. There is a 


hill between London and Brighton of 13 mile 
long, which this carriage ascended at the rate of 
9 miles per hour, at the commencement of the 
rise, and gradually diminished its speed to 6 
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miles per hour. The “Era” performed the 
following wonderful feat a few days ago: She 
dragged the “ Autopsy” over the bad road to 
Paddington, up the Pentonville hill to the sta- 
tion, both carriages being full of passengers. 
The weight of the two, with their loads, is es- 
timated at near 8 tons. 





ANIMAL Power.—Dupin states, that the ani- 
mal power in Great Britain is eleven times as 
great as the manual power, while in France it 
is only four times as great. 

The following is the number of horses for 
every 1000 inhabitants in the countries men. 
tioned. Hanover, 193; Sweden, 145; Canton 
de Vaud, in Switzerland, 140; Great Britain, 
100; Prussia, six Provinces, 95; France, 79.— 
[Quar. Jour. of Agr. ] 





FeatHer Beps.—The want of feathers is 
altogether artificial, arising from a disregard of 
the physical and moral well-being of infants 
and children ; and he who has the good fortune 
never to have been accustomed to a feather 
bed, will never in health need or desire one, 
nor in sickness, except in cases of great morbid 
irritation, or excessive sensibility, or some dis- 
ease in which the pressure of a firm or elastic 
substance might occasion pain. But when a 
rational regard to the preservation of health 
shall pervade the community, feathers will no 
more be used without necessity, or medical ad- 
vice, than ardent spirits will be swallowed with- 
out the same necessity or advice. The physi- 
cian has frequent occasion to see persons who 
are heated, sweated, and enfeebled, by sleeping 
on feathers, as if from a fit of sickness, enerva- 
ted, dispirited, relaxed, and miserable.—{ Med. 
Intel.] 





Cure ror Weak Eves.—Take a small lump 
of white copperas, say about the size of a pea; 
put it in a small phial, holding about two 
ounces of water: carry this in the pocket, and 
occasionally taking out the cork, turn the phial 
upon the finger’s end, and thus bathe the eyes. 
This will positively effect a real cure in a short 
time. 





Cure ror THE Stine or A Wasp.—A few 
days ago, happening to be in the country, we 
witnessed the efficacy of the remedy for the 
sting of a wasp, mentioned in one of our late pa- 
pers. A little boy was stung severely, and-was ia 
great torture, until an onion was applied to the 

art affected, when the cure was instantaneous. 
his important and simple remedy cannot be 
too generally known, and we pledge ourselves 
to the fact before stated.—[ Liverpool Mercury.]} 





Potato Srarcu.—Let the potato be taken 
and grated down to a pulp, and the pulp placed 
upon a fine sieve, and water made to pass 
through it; the water will be found to have 
carried off with it an infinite number of particles, 
which it will afterwards deposit in the form of 
white powder, separable by decantation, whieh 
powder is starch, possessing all the essential 
properties of wheaten starch.—[Loudon. ] 
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EmetoyMent or Time.—A person takes up 
some useful or agreeable book every morning 
at breakfast, and at the end of the year has 
spent agreeably, and we may say profitably, as 
many half hours as will come to nearly three 
weeks; another always takes up a Latin 
grammar, and a Janua Linguorun, in the same 
intervals, and at the end of the year has ac- 
quired a tolerable knowledge of Latin. Thus, 
you see, that whether a young man shall know 
two or three languages besides his mother 
tongue, and something of natural history and 
philosophy, may depend on the seeming trifling 
circumstance of how he spends the few spare 
minutes at the beginning and ending of his 
meals, from the age of fifteen to twenty-five. 





ZincoGraruy.—It was but a few years past 
that we had to record an advance in the fine 
arts in the invention of lithography, which 
afforded increased facilities in the art of en- 
graving. Lithography is now, however, likely 
to be displaced, at any rate to a great degree, 
by the invention of an ingenious Frenchman. 

. Breugnot, who has succeeded in preparing 
a composition of metal, the basis of which is 
zinc, upon which drawing and writing can be 
effected with equal, if not with greater facility, 
than upon stone, and as easily applied to pa- 
per with the same machinery. The art of 
zincography has several advantages over that 
of lithography ; among others, in the portabili- 
ty and comparative cheapness of the plates, 
over the necessary bulkiness and cost of stone. 
These plates can even be adapted to a lady’s 
portfolio, to any thickness, and to any size—a 
desideratum much wanted in lithography. 
The invention of zincography has received the 
sanction of the Royal Academy of Paris, and 
we understand that M. Breugnot has sold the 
patent for Great Britain to Mr. Chapman, of 
Cornhill, who feels confident that he shall be 
able to adapt this improvement to every de- 
partment in the art of engraving. In Paris 
they have already succeeded in printing large 
window blinds with one plate, and we believe 
experiments have been made on silk and cot- 
ton, which warrant the rae that zinc- 
ography will soon be applied in our silk and 
cotton printing establishments.—[Lon. Morn. 
Hera'd.] 





Oyster Lamp.—M. de Lavage remarked, on 
opening an oyster,a shining bluish light, which, 
on nearer examination, he discovered to be 

hosphorus. On scooping it out of the shell, 
it extended nearly half an inch in length, and 
when immersed in water, seemed in every re- 
spect the same as artificially prepared phos- 
phorus. The oyster in which this was disco- 
vered was perfectly alive and fresh. The 
light could not therefore proceed from any de- 
composition in the shell of the animal, but 
must. have been derived from some other 
source, Upon examining this phosphorescent 
substance by the aid of a microscope of consi- 
derable power, it was found to consist of vari- 
ous animalcule, each beautifully luminous, 
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like miniature glow-worms, lighting up their 
starry lamps to illuminate the dark solitary 
chamber of the shell, and intended, perhaps, to 
lure within its reach such marine inhabitants 
as it might prey upon. 





Biastine Rocxs.—As many lives are yearly 
lost by the untimely explosion of the powder 
used for blasting rocks, humanity prompts us 
to give a process as we heard it described a 
few days since, by a person who had _ been in- 
jured in a mine where many accidents of the 
kind had happened, which led them to try other 
methods of charging the rocks than those com- 
monly practised, and which he said ended in 
the discovery of a safe and expeditious manner 
of blasting. As these accidents had uniform- 
ly happened in what he denominated the 
‘‘tamping” or driving down the brick and 
other substances used in filling above the 
powder, they, for an experiment, substituted 
plaster of Paris, which had been heated, as for 
preparing cement, which they mixed with 
water in the same manner, and poured the ce- 
ment into the hole upon the powdcr, having 
first introduced the quill or fuze; the cement 
immediately set or hardened, when the blast 
was ready for firing. He said that he never 
knew a blast managed in this way to fail of 
doing well, and never knew an accident hap- 
pen; that it was quicker done, and was more 
economical in every respect. If this should 
prove correct, it should be generally intro- 
duced.—! Gen. Farmer.] 





Mvup Wa tus.—Mr. Loudon, in his Notes on 
Country Seats, observes, ‘“ Mr. Stanley assured 
us that, when built on good flint or brick 
foundations, and wel] thatched, with the eaves 
projecting so far as completely to throw off the 
rain, these walls will last for an unknown 
length of time. They are very common in 
Wiltshire, and make excellent farmyard as 
well as garden walls, and the warmest of all 
cottages. In our Encyc. of Architecture, § 838 
10 343, will be found a detailed description of 
the mode of building cob walls in Devonshire, 
where houses two or three stories high are 
built in this way. This account was sent us 
by a clergyman, who states, as a proof of their 
great durability, that he was himself born ina 
cob parsonage, built in the time of Elizabeth. 
The Devonshire mode, and that practised in 
Wiltshire, appear to be exactly the same. The 
Cambridgeshire mode is different, and is also 
given in the work referred to,§159. The 
French mode (pise,) which is more elaborate, 
will be found in our Architectural Magazine, 
vol. i., as applicable to one of the most econo- 
mical designs for a group of four roadside cot- 
tages (by Mr. Wilds, surveyor, Hertford,) 
which we have anywhere seen. We would 
not, however, be understood as recommending 
cob, mud, or pise walls, either for cottages, or 
any thing else, where brick or stone can be pro- 
cured ; but we should certainly prefer them to 
log-houses, as being safer from fire, warmer in 
winter, and cooler in summer.” 























Dyeing Marve or Satin Woopv.—Embel- 
lishing maple or satin woud with cochineal 
is an old Swedish practice. In that country, 
they use knotty pieces and roots of the birch, 
which they appear to plane with a plane that 
is not very sharp, so as to throw up the fibre 
more in some places than in others; they then 
dip these thin boards into dyes of various 
kinds, and as the raised fibres imbibe color 
faster than the smooth cut parts, a delicate va- 
riety of tint is easily produced. The boards, 
when dry, are smoothed and varnished, and 
make very beautiful furniture. 





Best Preparation or Brack Leap For 
CLEANING Stoves.—Mix powder of black lead 
with a little common gin, or the dregs of red 
port wine, and lay it on the stove with a piece 
of linen rag; then with a clean, dry and close, 
but not hard brush, dipped in dried black lead 
powder, rub it to a beautiful brightness. This 
will be found to produce a much finer and 
brighter black varnish on the cast iron, than 
either boiling the black lead with small beer 
and soap, or mixing it with white of egg, &c., 
which are the methods commonly practised.— 
tDomestic Encyclopedia.] 





Cueap Mope sy wHicu FARMERS AND OTHERS 
MAY MANUFACTURE CHarcoaL.—Provide a hol- 
low cylindrical cast iron back log for the fire- 
place, not so long but that it may become 
heated throughout its length. One end may 
be permanently closed and the other covered 
with a cap. Drill small holes in it from one 
end to the other, about a line in diameter. Fill 
this back log with blocks of wood or chips, 
and put on the cap. When heated, the in- 
flammable air and tar that issue from the 
holes will aid the fire. In defect of a cast 
iron log, a joint of stove pipe may answer tem- 
porarily. 





PRESERVATION or Meat.—Meat may be pre- 
served fresh many months by keeping it im- 
mersed in molasses. A joint of meat, or any 
provision, suspended in a flannel bag, will keep 
sweet much longer than by most of the modes 
commonly practised. The cooler and dryer 
the meat is when the flannel is put round it the 
better, and the flannel should be perfectly clean. 
Fresh meat put in a close vessel containing vi- 
negar, will be preserved a considerable time. 
Tainted meat will be rendered good by pickling 
it in pearl-ash water some time. Before it is 
cooked, however, it should be dipped in vinegar 
« short time, and then salted in brine. 





To ceive To New Cueese THE FLAVOR OF 
Ouv.—If it be required to communicate toa 
new cheese the flavor and appearance of an old 
one, it may be done by the insertion in the new 
cheese of portions of the old one containing 
blue mould. The little scoop which is used in 
taking sampzes of cheese is a ready made means 
of performing the operation, by interchanging 
ten or a dozen of the rolls which it extracts, and 
placing them so as to disseminate the germ of 
the blue mould all ny the cheese. A new 
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Stilton cheese, treated in this way, and well 
covered up from the air for a few weeks, be- 
comes thoroughly impregnated with the mould, 
and generally with a flavor hardly to be distin- 
guished from the old one. J have sometimes 
treated half a Lancashire cheese in this way, 
and have left the other half in its natural state, 
and have been much amused with the remarks 
of my friend on the striking superiority of the 
English over the Scotch one.—[Agricultural 
Journal. ] 





On preserving Wood from Decay, Dry Rot, &c. 


Fredericksburg, Va., Nov. 10, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal, &c. 

Sir,—In answer to your inquiry, for “a 
cheap and an effectual method of preserving wood 
from decay, and destruction by worms, dry rot, &c.’s 
I have resumed a course of experiments on this sub- 
ject, which I commenced in the summer of 1830 ; and 
trust that I shall soon be able to satisfy the public that 
the thing is both practicable and economical. I find 
my experiments confirmed, in my own mind, at least, 
by a careful examination of the petrifying earths and 
waters of Virginia. We have only to follow in the 
simple path uf nature, and we see at once how the 
operation is performed. I will not at this time enter 
into the nature and cause of the dry rot, &c. Whe- 
ther it is a little fungus, that lives and derives its nou- 
rishment from the tree within, as the mistletoe does 
from the tree without—or whether it is a chemical 
change, produced by absorption of moisture,—I leave 
for others to determine. It is sufficient to say that 
there is a princip!e of decay in most timber, which is 
more or less active whenever the wood is exposed to 
the atmosphere and moisture. There is also a sac- 
charine principle, which is the food of worms; and 
there is also a process of fermentation which hastens 
its destruction. 

This fermentation must be prevented ; this saccha. 
rine principle must be destroyed ; and the pores of the 
wood must imbibe some material which will effectu- 
ally fortify it against moisture and the chemical action 
of different earths and atmospheres. The process by 
which I effect this is comparatively cheap and simple. 
I have obtained a patent for the same, and am now 
ready to receive proposals for furnishing timber of 
all descriptions for purposes where durability is 
especially required. If the timber does not answer 
the’ end proposed, or endure a certain number of 
years, according to contract, I will engage, and give 
security, to refund the amount expended in the ex. 
periment. 

Some specimens of sapling pines, which I have car. 
ried through the process of preservation, and which 
have since been exposed, are now without the least 
appearance of decay, while the remainder of the same 
tree, alike exposed, is already in ruins. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Forrest SHEPHERD. 
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Specification of the Patent granted to Jonn 
Paut Neumann, of Cornhill, in the City 
of London, Merchant, for certain Improve- 
ments in making or producing Leather 
from Hides and other Skins. Sealed De- 
cember 21, 1833. 

To all to whom these presents shall 
come, &c. &c. Now know ye, that in com- 
pliance with the said proviso, I, the said John 
Paul Neumann, do hereby declare that the 
nature of the said invention, and the man- 
ner in which the same is to be performed, 
are particularly described and ascertained 
in and by the following description thereof, 
(that is to say) : 

The novelty and utility of the new inven- 
tion communicated to me by a certain fo- 
reigner, residing abroad, consists in employ- 
ing the hop plant, whether root, stalks, or 
leaves, or any part thereof, either in a green 
or dry state ; but [ prefer the use of the plant 
in a dry state, and for the sake of economy, 
I give the preference to the stalks and the 
roots; but be it understood, although I pre. 
fer the hop plant, or any part thereof, to be 
used by itself for the purpose of tanning, 
yet they may be used in conjunction with any 
vegetable containing tanning matter. The 
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mode to which I give the preference for this 
plant to be used for the purpose of tanning, 
is to grind or reduce it as fine as practica- 
ble, and, when so prepared, it may be em. 
ployed for every mode of tanning in the same 
manner as oak bark, or any other vegetable 
containing tanning matter. According to 
circumstances of different hides or skins, 
this tanning matter may be applied either 
warm or cold, whether in extract or mixed 
with other matter ; every practitioner in tan- 
ning will soon perceive which mode is most 
applicable for the different hides or skins 
which he means to subject to the process of 
tanning, as hides and skins require different 
modes of treatment; with some it is neces. 
sary to use heat or warmth, and others cold ; 
but I prefer to have the hides or skins pre- 
pared in the usual mode hitherto followed by 
practical tanners. 

The principal novelty of this invention 
consists in using the hop plant for tanning, 
which hitherto has never been employed for 
that purpose ; and by means of this process 
it will be rendered both useful and valuable 
for the purpose of tanning.—In witness 
whereof, &c. 

Enrolled June 20, 1833. 








Patent Collar Block, of Dyer Cleaveland, of cut out in the upper surface of the block, to 


Oswego, Tioga county, N. Y. Letters 
patent secured on the 13th day of Sep- 
tember, 1834. 


They are made either of wood or cast 
iron; if of wood, in the following manner : 
First, a block of wood is formed to the 
shape seen in the engraving, about twenty- 
two inches long, sixteen inches wide, and 
about eight inches thick ; the upper surface, 
A, in the widest place, is eight inches, and 
about sixteen inches in Jength, and the under 
part of the block, at B, is four inches wider, 
and extends in a proportional width all round 
the upper part, A, and is formed in a con. 
cave manner, so that it will fling the belly 
of a collar out, and form it into a proper 
shape to fit and set easy on a horse. Cisa 


piece of wood that is moveable in a channel 





i” 


the depth of about four inches, in which the 
piece of wood, C C, moves back and forth 
by the operation of the screw E, that en. 
ters the end of the block and comes in con- 
tact with the sliding piece of wood C C, and 
driving it into the end of the collar, draws 
it tight to the block, and gives to the collar 
the requisite form and stretching, thereby 
ridding the collar of all wrinkles. D repre. 
sents the end of the channel. 

It is the opinion of some of the best 
judges that this machine far surpasses any 
thing of the kind that has been offered to the 
public, it being more simple in its construc. 
tion, and far more convenient and complete 
in its operation, as it does its work in a perfect 
manner. After the collar is sewed together, 
it can with the greatest ease and pleasure 
be blocked in perfect form in five minutes, 




















and there is no necessity of roping the col- 
lar on this machine. 

N. B.—It is obvious that a collar cannot 
be blocked on Messrs. Post’s and Whitney’s 
machines without the rope, and then always 
before the collar is sewed together, which 
leaves the collar imperfectly formed. 








Pratr’s Patent Cuurninc MacninE.— 
Invention has been on the stretch for many 
years to produce the best plan for a churn- 
ing machine. Mr. Pratt has hit upon a con- 
trivance, simple, but at the same time so ef- 
fective, that a child can do the thing required. 
Mr. Pratt has the most ample testimonials 
from Dr. Hosack, Peter R. Livingston, &c. 
&c. of the practical utility of his invention. 
After ample experience, they pronounce it 
the most perfect machine they have ever 
seen for facilitating the operation of churn- 
ing. Such, say they, is the power, that a 
boy of ten years of age can churn a barrel 
of milk without fatigue. 

The machine, the certificates of its prac- 
tical utility, and the terms on which indivi- 
duals, towns, counties, and states, may be 
purchased, are to be seen at No. 41 Court- 
landt street, New-York. 





Patent Sasn Lives.—These sash lines 
are nothing more nor less than braided lines 
manufactured by machinery, and may be 
made of cotton, wool, flax, hemp, or any 
staple that can be formed into thread. The 
cost is little more than twisted ropes or lines. 
Articles braided in this manner will not be 
subject to kinks, nor to untwisting, and of 
course will be stronger than lines. It would, 
we should suppose, be preferable to the com. 
mon ropes for rigging of vessels. The num- 
ber of strands may be as numerous as is 
thought advisable. We see no reason why 
these lines or ropes should not supersede 
the common ones for a great variety of pur- 

oses, such as halters,.traces, harness, &c. 
e are assured Mr. Mann, at the corner of 
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Stanton and Cannon streets, is the only manu- 
facturer of this article in this city. A sam- 
ple of these cords is left at the office of the 
American Institute, No. 41 Courtlandt street, 
New-York, for inspection. 





New Movine Power.—At a meeting of 
the French Academy of Sciences on the 
16th of June, a very interesting communi- 
cation was read from M. Thilorier, a skilful 
chemist, who exhibited to the Academy the 
apparatus by which he procured a litre (two 
pints) of liquid carbonic acid in a few se. 
conds. The properties of this substance, he 
observed, have been but little examined, 
chiefly because it requires to be confined in 
close vessels, hermetically sealed, and ca- 
It sur- 
passes all known bodies in the expansion 
and contraction which it undergoes from 
given variations of temperature. By rais- 
ing the temperature from 6 to 30 centigrade 
(32 to 86 of Fahrenheit) a column of the 
liquified gas is elongated one half. With 
the same change of temperature, a similar 
column of air is only elongated one eighth. 
This enormous dilatation, M. Thilorier thinks, 
will in future afford the elements of a mov. 
ing power infinitely more effective, as well 
as economical, than that which is derived 
from the expansion of vapor. 





New Invention—The Proverb realized, 
“ the Cart before ihe Horse.”—In the month 
of May last, there was seen, in the streets of 
Manheim, a horse pushing before him a 
carriage, guided with much address by Baron 
Drais, the author of this invention, which is 
attended with great advantages: 1. The horse 
cannot runaway. 2. The carriage is not 
exposed to the dust and dirt generally thrown 
up by the horse. 3. The prespect is not 
interrupted by the coachman and the horses. 
4. The conversation of the travellers can. 
not be overheard by the coachman. 5. The 
travellers are not incommoded by the fumes 
of the tobacco, &c. The coach-box will be 
placed on the roof of the carriage, behind, 
and by means of a looking glass the driver 
is able to guide the vehicle. This inven- 
tion is applicable to carriages drawn by four 
horses. —Heidelburg, Aug. 15. 





Improvep Licuts.—A new method of dif. 
fusing light through a theatre has been dis. 
covered by a meehanist at Venice. By the 
aid of parabolic mirrors, the light of many 
lamps is concentrated over an opening made 
in the ceiling of the theatre, and reflected 
down on a system of plano-concave lenses, 
of a foot in diameter, which occupy the 
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aperture, and convey into the theatre the 
rays of light, which arrive at them parallel 
and depart from them divergent. From the 
pit the lenses are alone perceived, which re- 
semble a glowing furnace ; and although the 
luminous focus is sufficient to light the 
whole of the theatre, it does not dazzle, and 
may be viewed without fatiguing the eyes. 
The apparatus being entirely concealed, ac- 
commodates itself readily to all the changes 
which the representation can require. It 
likewise occasions neither smoke nor bad 
odors, and has none of the inconveniences 
of the ancient system. 





An Economica Susstirure ror Copy- 
1NG Macurines.—In the common ink used 
for writing dissolve with it one drachm of 
loaf sugar to each ounce of ink; moisten 
a sheet of unsized paper to copy with, and 
put it between two sheets of the same paper, 
to absorb the superfluous moisture ; then 
put the moistened paper on the writing, 
when by passing a roller once or twice over 
its surface, you will have a perfect fac-simi- 
le struck on the copy paper, without injur- 
ing the original in the least.—[ Eclectic Jour- 
nal of Science. ] 





PoriricaTion or Wine.—Plaster of Paris 
(gypsum) is excellent for rendering thick, 
turbid wine, clear and pure from foreign 
matter. This method of clarifying wines 
was well known to the Greeks and Romans, 
who always put it into new wine, where it 
was suffered to remain some time. It im- 
proves the flavor too, and this fact they un- 
derstood. Put a small quantity of the gyp- 
sum flour into each bottle, and having shaken 
it a little, set it away till the liquor is needed 
for use.—[Scientific Tracts and Lyceum. ] 





A ProriraBLe Garpen.—There is a gar- 
den called Shah Chiragh in the neighbor. 
hood of Shiraz, in Persia, in which is the 
tomb of the brother of an imam, who was 
suddenly killed on that spot, at which famous 
miracles are said to be wrought every Ra- 
mazan. The mootuwulli, er proprietor, in 
whose family the property has been for many 
ages, finds its supposed sanctity worth, to 
him, nine thousand dollars a year. To keep 
a proper degree of zeal alive in the people, 
he tutors a man for the business, who, for a 
few months before Ramazan, appears mise- 
rably sick, but on that day, there being but 
one in the whole year on which cures are 
effected, touches the soil of the garden, and 
stoutly cries to Ali for help, and then instant. 
ly recovers.—[Scientific Tracts. ] 





Loss or Memory From Gin.—A very 





sensible writer in a foreign journal relates 
that his power of memory was partially de- 
stroyed by the use of gin, and that he reco- 
vered that important faculty simply by leav- 
ing off his drams. He has the good sense 
to say further, and he is a physician, that he 
has scarcely any confidence in any prepa- 
ration of alcohol. With us, we could tell 
the gentleman alcohol is considered a posi- 
tive poison, never to be touched.—[Ibid. ] 





Human Srrenctu.—From the result of 
experiments made in Portsmouth dock.yard, 
in driving and pressing in large iron and cop- 
per bolts, a man of medium strength, strik- 
ing with a mallet weighing eighteen pounds, 
and the handle of which was forty-four 
inches long, would start a bolt about one 
eighth of an inch every blow. It required a 
pressure of one hundred and seven tons to 
press the same bolt down the same quantity 
of space, but a small additional weight 
pressed it completely home. 





Nosie Sentiments.—Lord Erskine was 
distinguished through life for independence 
of principle, for his integrity, and for his 
scrupulous adherence to truth. He once 
explained the rule of his conduct, which 
ought to be generally known and adopted. It 
ought to be deeply engraven on every heart. 
He said: It was the first command and coun. 
cil of my youth, always to do what my con. 
science told me to be a duty, and to leave 
the consequences to God. I shall carry 
with me the memory, and I trust the prac. 
tice, of this paternal Jesson to the grave. I 
have hitherto followed it, and have no reason 
to complain that my obedience to it has been 
even a temporal sacrifice. I have found it, 
on the contrary, the road to prosperity and 
wealth, and I shall point it out as such to 
my children. 





Hysernatine Anrmats.—The bat, hedge- 
hog, dormouse, and marmot, possess all the 
characteristics of the mammalia, and are 
only distinguished from others by their hy- 
bernation, during which they are converted 
for a time into cold blooded animals, because 
their temperature is scarcely higher than 
that of the atmosphere. Their breathing is 
irregular, and at long intervals, and no sort 
of nourishment is taken for several months. 
A curious field stili remains unexplored, re. 
lative to the philosophy of this miraculous 
peculiarity of these particular animals.— 
[Scientific Tracts. ] 





Micr.—WNaturalists assure us that mice 
cannot live on the Asiatic side of the Ural 
mountains. Capt. Cochrane, who travelled 
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on foot from St. Petersburg into Asia, over 
the formidable ridge of barren rocks, piled 
almost to the skies, says that the sable is 
never found in Asia. He further observes, 
that the oak will only flourish on the Euro- 
pean side. At Ekatherinebourg that intre- 
pid pedestrian visited a gold mine, into which 
he made an entrance by being let down in 
a basket to the depth of one hundred and 
sixty feet. He says that four thousand 
pounds of the earth brought from the bottom 
will scarcely yield, when washed, the value 
of one guinea.—[Ibid. ] 





Heat.—If heat, says Dr. Williamson, 
came in direct rays from the sun, it would 
follow that the quantity of heat on the sur- 
face of every planet would be inversely as 
the square of its distance from the sun, ac- 
cording to a former opinion. But experi- 
ments without number prove that such opi- 
nion is unfounded. Although light comes 
from the sun, and light has the power of 
exciting heat, it is clear that heat does not 
come from the sun. The experiment is 
conclusive in all warm climates, and in 
every climate where there are high moun- 
tains. At the foot of the Andes, near the 
equator, the inhabitants suffer by the heat of 
eighty or ninety degrees. Let them ascend 
the mountain, and before they have arisen 
two miles, they find themselves in the region 
of perpetual snow. How should this happen ? 
They are surely nearer the sun on the moun- 
tain than upon the plain, and they are sub. 
jected to more of his rays; therefore, ac- 
cording to the alleged rule, they should be 
warmer ; but they are, in fact, much colder, 
because they are in a thinner, or a lighter 
atmosphere. The issue is the same in all 
cases where the experiment has been made. 
On the Peak of Teneriffe, the traveller 
arrives at the region of frost at the very 
same height, or under the same weight ot 
the atmosphere, that he finds it upon the 
Andes. If he could rise but two miles far- 
ther, it is not to be questioned that he would, 
in so thin an atmosphere, perish by the want 
of heat. Hence we infer that the degree of 
heat, in every planet, is according to the 
weight of its atmosphere, compared with its 
distance from the sun. We also infer that 
the inhabitants of the several planets cannot 
enjoy the same degree of heat, unless the 
weight of their atmosphere be increased 
according to their several distances from the 


sun.—{[bid.] 


NuDITY FAVORABLE TO Puysicat Devet- 
OPEMENT.—On the authority of a celebrated 
writer, it is asserted that in those climates 
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in which nudity is not incompatible with 
health, the exposure of the whole surface of 
the body to light is highly favorable to the 
regular conformation and developement of 
the body. This observation has been abun- 
dantly confirmed by Humboldt, in his voyage 
to the equinoctial regions. Deformity, and 
deviations from exact proportions and sym- 
metry, are extremely rare in those races 
possessing dark skins, and particularly so in 
those who wear little or no clothing. He 
regards the influence of light upon the skin 
of as much real importance to the healthful 
condition of the individual, as wholesome air 
in the lungs. How far this conclusion is 
warranted by facts, future philosophers will 
probably determine.—{ Ibid. ] 





Tur Brack Deatru.—This great pesti- 
lence of the fourteenth century swept away, 
in four years, a fourth of the entire popula- 
tion ef Europe. Indications of some dread. 
ful calamity preceded the destroying malady, 
for more than fifteen years. Parching 
droughts were followed by torrents of rain, 
unprecedented since the flood. Four hun. 
dred thousand were drowned in the capital 
of Kingsai, by the sudden rise of the rivers 
Kaing and Hoai. The mountain of Tsincheou 
was washed from its very foundations, and 
left vast chasms in the earth. One year 
after, 1334, the neighborhood of Canton was 
inundated, while in Tche, after an unexam- 
pled drought, a plague arose, which swept 
off, with irresistible force, about five millions 
of people. When the black death reached 
England, both the air and the water were so 
saturated with something destructive to ani- 
mal life, that fishes died in the rivers, and 
five thousand cattle died in one pasture. It 
maintained its empire from 1347 to 1350, 
with unabated fury.—[Ibid. ] 





Commerce.—The three countries with which 
the United States have the most commerce, are 
England, France, and Cuba. The imports from 
England in 1833 amounted to $36,668,315; from 
France, $13,431,678 ; and from Cuba, £9,754,- 
787. The exports were to England, $31,935;- 
441; to France, $13,772,221 ; to Cuba, $5,682,- 
700. The States which carry on the greatest 
foreign ecommerce are New-York, Massachu. 
setts, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and Maryland. 
The principal ports are New-York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, New-Bedford, New-Orleans, Port- 
land, and Baltimore. The tonnage of New-York 
is nearly 300,000; that of Baltimore 47;000. 
The chief articles of export are cotton, tobacco, 
flour, rice, and pork, the eottun amounting to 
36 millions, the pork to 2 millions. | 
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366 Substitution of Locks for Inclined Planes.—Memoir of Robert Fulton. 


[From the American Railroad Journal.] 


On tke Substitution of Locks for Inclined 
Planes and Stationary Steam Engines, on 
Railroads. 


To the Editor, &c. 


Sir,—lIt is a desideratum with engineers and 
railroad companies, to discover a substitute on 
railways for inclined planes and stationary 
steam engines. This mode of ascending eleva- 
tions is noticed and deprecated by Geo. W. 
Smith, Esq., editor of Wood’s American edition 
on Railroads, in the following remarks. 


‘“‘ Stationary steam engines on inclined planes 
are an opprobium to the present advanced state 
of the science of civil engineering—they are ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient, expensive, and danger- 
ous. Ifthe plane be steep, the locomotive engine 
cannot be advantageously drawn up with the 
waggons they have conducted to the fuvot of the 
plane ; the great inconvenience of this system is 
too apparent to require comment. Hence, any 
available plan, which will enable locomotive en- 
gines to ascend inclined planes, with their full 
complement of waggons, will be a most valuable 
addition to the utility of railroads.” He adds, 
“unless the height to be overcome be great, 
compared with the length of the whole line of 
railway, the delay resulting from the diminu- 
tion ot speed will be a trivial inconvenience, 
when the advantages of dispensing with an ex- 
peusive stationary power are estimated.” 


We have not yet experienced the same fatal 
effects from inclined planes and stationary en- 
ines that they have in England, where many 
Sven have been sacrificed by that mode of ele- 
vating. Some accidents have occurred in the 
United States, and they will probably multiply 
as inclined planes increase, until they produce 
the same appalling effects they have, and daily 
do, in Great Britain. ‘There is no question but 
inclined planes, and stationary steam power, 
are not only the most expensive, but the most 
dangerous, parts of a railroad, and the indi- 
vidual who discovers a less dangerous and ex- 
pensive substitute, though not as speedy, will 
deserve well of the community. It is rumored 
that a mode of ascending by locks is contem- 
plated by some gentlemen in this city, and a 
“were has been, or is intended to be, obtained 
or the invention. I caunot discover any great 
difficulty of ascending acclivities by locks, ata 
much less original expense than excavating 
and furnishing them for inclined planes ; but 
whether the deiher and subsequent expense 
are diminished in the same proportion with the 
speed—(for locks must be a slower mode of ele- 
vating)—is not obvious. It is a subject of much 
interest to the community, and any probable 
method of surmounting elevations, than by in- 
clined planes and stationary engines, merits 
attention and investigation. I feel some solici- 
tude, Mr. Editor, to hear or see more of this 
Jock project, and the inventor has my best 
wishes for the ultimate attainment, by locks or 
otherwise, of an elevating power, combining 
greater economy with less hazard, than the one 
now in use. A SusscriBer. 
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WIHiO WAS THE INVENTOR OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 


{From Dunlap'’s History of the Rise and Progress of the Aris 
of Design in the United States. } 


The parents of this gentleman were of 
Irish origin: the father, a native of Kilken-. 
ny—the mother a Pennsylvanian, by name 
Smith, and descended from Hibernian emi- 
grants. Robert was the oldest of two sons: 
he had three sisters, two older than himself. 
He was born in Little Britain, in the county 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1765, and 
showed early indications of his attachment 
to mechanics; but was, as a youth, still more 
devoted to the pencil. He commenced the 
painting of portraits and landscapes, as a 
profession, at the age of seventeen ; that is, 
in the year 1782, and continued so employed 
until 1785. During this period, Charles 
Wilson Peale was the principal painter in 
Philadelphia, until Pine’s arrival ; and doubt- 
less Fulton did not neglect the instruction to 
be derived from them and their pictures.* 

Robert Fulton, at the age of 21, had, by 
his industry and frugality, enabled himself to 
purchase a little farm in Pennsylvania, on 
which he established his muther, and soon 
after crossed the Atlantic to seek instruc. 
tion from Benjamin West. That Mr. West 
justly appreciated the character of his young 
countryman, is attested by his presenting 
him with two pictures: one representing 
the great painter with his wife’s portrait on 
his esel; and the other Fulton’s own por. 
trait. 

Mr. Fulton, perhaps by invitation, prac- 
tised as a portrait painter in Devonshire, and 
here appears to have revived his attachment 
to mechanics. Canal navigation attracted 
his attention, as he here became acquainted 
with the Duke of Bridgewater, and they be- 
came united by their mutual love of science. 
Lord Stanhope and Fulton were attracted to 
each other by similar propensities. In 1793 
was published a print, engraved by Sherwin, 
from a picture by Fulton, of Louis XVI. in 
prison, taking leave of his family. The 
only copy I have seen is possessed by my 
friend Dr. Francis: it is now a curiosity. As 
early as 1793, Fulton’s mind was engaged in 
projects to improve inland navigation. In 
1794 he obtained a patent for a double in. 
clined plane, and other patents, from the 





* “Robert Fulton,’ says Edward Everitt, “ was a por- 
trait painter in Pennsylvania, without friends or fortune.” 
A school-fellow uf Fulton says, “ Robert Fultoa was a 
school-boy in Lancaster, Pennsylvania; his mother then 
a widow. He borrowed paints and brushes of another, 
and soon excelled, but neglected his books. He was sent 
to Philadelphia, to a silversmith ; but not liking, he went 
to London.” 
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British government. 
he resided in Birmingham, and improved his 
knowledge of mechanics in that great work- 
shop. 

In 1795 he published several essays, 
which elicited the compliments and recom- 
mendations of Sir John Sinclair and the 


For eighteen months 


Board of Agriculture. ‘The profession of a 
painter was abandoned, and his knowledge 
of the art of design applied to drawings on 
the subjects which now engaged his mind. 

In the year 1797 Mr. Fulton had apart. 
ments in the same Parisian hotel with Joel 
Barlow; and a friendship was then formed 
between these two eminently gifted and 
amiable individuals, which was only broken 
by death, When Mr. Barlow established 
himself in a style befitting his public station, 
in a hotel appropriated to himself and lady, 
he invited Fulton to make one of his family. 
Here he resided seven years, during which 
he studied the modern languages, and the 
higher branches of science. During this 
time Fulton also projected a panorama, in 
imitation of Barker. It had some success, 
and is said to have een the first seen in 
Paris. But his mind was occupied with 
other projects, particularly the explosion of 
gunpowder under water. His torpedoes 
were offered to the French and Dutch go- 
vernments; and when Bonaparte became 
first consul, he appointed a commission to 
examine Fulton’s plans, and assist in making 
experiments. 

When chancellor Livingsten arrived in 
Paris, the intimacy between him and Fulton 
commenced, which led to the fulfilment of 
his destinies, by the accomplishment of 
steam navigation. 

If the failure of Mr. Fulton’s schemes for 
the destruction of ships of war, by torpe- 
does, fixed his attention upon navigating 
vessels by steam, we may Congratulate the 
world that the conflicting nations of Europe, 
to whom with perfect indifference he seems 
to have offered his projects and services, for 
the destruction of their enemies, did not 
accept of them. If, as we believe, the views of 
Mr. Fulton were to banish naval warfare from 
the world, perhaps that change which will 
take place in defensive warfare, by the use 
of the steam frigate, such as Fulton built at 
New-York, in harbors and on coasts, may 
go far to answer the same end. 

In 1801 Mr. Fulton repaired to Brest, to 
make experiments with the plunging boat he 
had constructed the preceding winter. This, 
as he says, had many imperfections, natural 
to a first machine of such complicated com- 
binations. Added to this, it had suffered 
much injury from rust, in consequence of his 
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having been obliged to use iron instead of 
brass or copper, for bolts and arbors. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, he 
engaged in a course of experiments with the 
machine, which required no less courage 
than energy and perseverance. Of his pro- 
ceedings |. made a report to the commit. 
tee appointed by the French executive ; 
from which report we learn the following in.- 
teresting facts: 

“On the 3d July, 1801, he embarked with 
three companions on board his plunging 
boat in the harbor of Brest, and descended 
in it to the depth of five, ten, fifteen, and so 
to twenty-five feet; but he did not attempt 
to go lower, because he found that his im. 
perfect machine would not bear the pressure 
of a greaterdepth. He remained below the 
surface one hour. During this time they 
were in utter darkness. Afterwards he de- 
scended with candles; but finding a greater 
disadvantage from their consumption of vi- 
tal air, he caused previously to his next ex. 
periment a small window of thick glass to be 
made near the bow of his boat, and he again 
descended with her on the 24th of July, 1801. 
He found that he received from his windov, 
or rather aperture covered with glass, for 
it was no more than an inch and a half in 
diameter, sufficient light to enable him to 
count the minutes on his watch. Having 
satisfied himself that he could have suffi- 
cient light when under water; that he could 
do without a supply of fresh air for a con- 
siderable time; that he could descend to 
any depth, and rise to the surface with facil. 
ity ; his next object was to try her move. 
ments, as well on the surface as beneath it. 
On the 26th of July he weighed his anchor 
and hoisted his sails: his boat had one mast, 
a mainsail, and jib. ‘There was only a 
light breeze, and therefore she did not move 
on the surface at more than the rate of two 
miles an hour; but it was found that she 
would tack and steer, and sail on a wind or 
before it, as well as any common sailing 
boat. He then struck her mast and sails ; 
to do which, and perfectly to prepare the 
boat for plunging, required about two mi- 
nutes. Having plunged to a certain depth, 
he placed two men at the engine which was 
intended to give her progressive motion, and 
one at the helm, while he, with a barometer 
before him, governed the machine, which 
kept her balanced between the upper and 
lower waters. He found that, with the ex. 
ertion of one hand only, he could keep her 
at any depth he pleased. The propelling 
engine was then put in motion, and he found, 
upon coming to the surface, that he had, in 
about seven minutes, made a progress of 
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four hundred metres, or about five hundred 
yards. He then again plunged, turned her 
round while under water, and returned to 
near the place he began to move from. He 
repeated his experiments several days suc- 
cessively, until he became familiar with the 
operation of the machinery, and the move- 
ments of the boat. He found that she was 
as obedient to her helm under water, as any 
boat could be on the surface; and that the 
magnetic needle traversed as well in the one 
situation as the other. 

“On the 7th of August Mr. Fulton again 
descended, with a store of atmospheric air 
compressed into a copper globe of a cubic 
foot capacity, into which two hundred at- 
mospheres were forced. Thus prepared, he 
descended with three companions to the 
depth of about five feet. At the expiration 
of an hour and forty minutes, he began to 
take smnall supplies of pure air from his re- 
servoir, and did so as he found occasion, for 
four hours and twenty minutes. At the ex. 
piration of this time he came to the surface, 
without having experienced any inconveni- 
ence from having been so long under water. 

‘‘ Mr. Fulton was highly satisfied with the 
success of these experiments ; it determined 
him to attempt to try the effects of these in- 
ventions on the English ships which were then 
bleckading the coast of France, and were 
daily near the harbor of Brest. 

‘His boat at this time he called the sub- 
marine boat, or the plunging boat ; he after- 
wards gave it the name of the Nautilus ; 
connected with this machine were what he 
then called submarine bombs, to which he 
has since given the name of torpedoes. This 
invention preceded the Nautilus. It was, in- 
deed, his desire of discovering the means 
of applying his torpedoes, that turned his 
thoughts to a submarine boat. Satisfied 
with the performance of his boat, his next 
object was to make some experiments with 
the torpedoes. A small shallop was anchored 
in the roads, with a bomb containing about 
twenty pounds of powder; he approached 
to within about two hundred yards of the 
anchored vessel, struck her with the torpe- 
do, and blew her into atoms. A column of 
water and fragments was blown from eighty 
to one hundred feet in the air. ‘This expe- 
riment was made in the presence of the pre- 
fect of the department, Admiral Villaret, and 
a multitude of spectators. 

‘¢ The experimental boat of Mr. Livings- 
ten and Mr. Fulton was completed early in 
the spring of 1808: they were on the point 
of making an experiment with her, when 
one morning, as Mr. Fulton was rising from 
a bed in which anxiety had given him but 
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little rest, a messenger from the boat, whose 
precipitation and apparent consternation an- 
nounced that he was the bearer of bad tid- 
ings, presented himself to him, and exclaimed 
in accents of despair, ‘ Oh, sir, the boat has 
broken in pieces and gone to the bottom !” 
Mr. Fultov, who himself related the anecdote, 
declared that this news created a desponden- 
cy which he had never felt on any other oc- 
casion ; but this was only a momentary sen- 
sation. Upon examination, he found that 
the boat had been too weakly framed to beer 
the great weight of the machinery, and that 
in consequence of an agitation of the river 
by the wind the preceding night, what the 
messenger had represented had literally hap- 
pened. ‘The boat had broken in two, and the 
weight of her machinery had carried her 
fragments to the bottom. It appeared to 
him, as he said, that the fruits of so many 
months’ labor, and so much expense, were 
annihilated ; and an opportunity of demon- 
strating the efficacy of his plan was denied 
him at the moment he had promised it should 
be displayed. His disappointment and feel- 
ings may easily be imagined; but they did 
not check his perseverance. ‘On the very 
day that this misfortune happened, he com- 
menced repairing it. He did not sit down 
idly to repine at misfortunes which his man- 
ly exertions might remedy, or waste, in fruit- 
less lamentations, a moment of that time in 
which the accident might be repaired. With- 
out returning to his lodgings he immediate- 
ly began to labor with his own hands to raise 
the boat, and worked for four and twenty 
hours incessantly, without allowing himself 
rest, or taking refreshment : an imprudence 
which, as he always supposed, had a perma- 
nent bad effect on his constitution, and to 
which he imputed much of his subsequent 
bad health. 

“The accident did the machinery very 
little injury ; but they were obliged to build 
the boat almost entirely new ; she was com- 
pleted in July: her length was sixty-six 
feet, and she was eight feet wide. Early in 
August Mr. Fulton addressed a letter to the 
French National Institute, inviting them to 
witness a trial of his boat, which was made 
in their presence, and in the presence of a 
great multitude of the Parisians. The ex- 
periment was entirely satisfactory to Mr. 
Fulton, though the boat did not move alto. 
gether with as much speed as he expected. 
But he imputed her moving so slowly to the 
extremely defective fabrication of the ma- 
chinery, and to imperfections which were to 
be expected in the first experiment with so 
complicated a machine, but which he saw 
might be easily remedied.” | 














Mr. Fulton returned home in 1806, and 
renewed his efforts to prove that he could 
destroy vessels by invisible means, and the 
next year he made an experiment upon a 
hulk anchored in New-York harbor for the 
purpose. The owner of the hulk having 
consented, the experiment was fully success- 
ful. In 1810 the United States made an ap- 
propriation for trying the effect of torpedoes 
and other submarine explosions. The ex- 
periments were made upon the sloop of war 
Argus, Capt. Lawrence, and failed. Mr. 
Fulton’s friends still thought, or said, that the 
experiments would be successful. Commo- 
dore Rogers thought and reported them al- 
together impracticable. 

We all know that Fulton was not the first 
who propelled a boat by steam, but we know 
that we owe to him those inventions which 
remedied the failures of former experiment- 
ers, and, in fact, by his genius and skill, cre- 
ated the steamboat. Fulton was assisted by 
friends with advice and funds; but Fulton’s 
was the mind and the perseverance which 
gave to the world a mode of conveyance, 
for speed, ease, and certainty, so powerful in 
its influence on travelling and commerce, as 
to have advanced civilization on its destined 
progress beyond aay former gift bestowed 
upon man, printing excepted. He thus writes 
to his friend, Joel Barlow: “ New-York, Au- 
gust 2, 1807. My dear friend, my steam- 
boat voyage to Albany and back has turned 
out rather more favorable than I had calcu- 
lated. The distance from New-York to Al- 
bany is 150 miles; I ran it up in thirty-two 
hours, and down in thirty hours, the latter 
is five miles an hour. I had a light breeze 
against me the whole way going and com- 
ing, so that no use was made of my sails, 
and the voyage has been performed wholly 
by the power of the steam engine. I over- 
took many sloops and schooners, beating to 
windward, and passed them as if they had 
been at anchor. 

‘The power of propelling boats by steam 
is now fully proved. The morning I left 
New-York, there was not perhaps thirty 
persons who believed that the boat would 
move a mile an hour, or be of the least util- 
ity; and while we were putting off from 
the wharf, which was crowded with specta- 
tors, I heard a number of sarcastic remarks. 
This is the way, you know, in which ignorant 
men compliment what they call philosophers 
and projectors. 

“‘Having employed much time and mo- 
ney, and zeal, in accomplishing this work, 
it gave me, as it will you, great pleasure to 
see it so fully answer my expectations. It 


will give a cheap and quick conveyance to 
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merchandise on the Mississippi and Missou- 
ri, and other great rivers, which are now 
laying open their treasures to the enterprise 
of our countrymen. And although the pros- 
pect of personal emolument has been some 
inducement to me, yet I feel infinitely more 
pleasure in reflecting with you on the im. 
mense advantage my country will derive 
from the invention.” 

Thus the first voyage, and that perfectly 
successful, was made in thirty-two hours 
from New-York to Albany. In consequence 
of this first voyage it is now made in nine 
hours. 

Surely the discoverer enjoys a pleasure 
greater and purer than any other human be- 
ing-can enjoy. We mean the discoverer 
who has just views of the great advantages 
which will result from the successful termi- 
nation of his researches. Not to mention 
many others, let us reflect upon the pure 
and intense joy of Columbus, when he land- 
ed on St. Salvador—of Franklin, when he 
succeeded in drawing the lightning, innocu- 
ous, from the thunder cloud—of Worcester, 
when convinced of the power of steam— 
and of Fulton, when he saw, felt, knew, 
that he could triumph over winds and tides, 
by machinery of his own invention—when 
he heard the acclamations of the scoffers, 
and received the praises of the wise. 

‘‘He published his work, entitled ‘ Tor- 
pedo War, or Submarine Explosions.” He 
adopted as a motto for his publication, his 
favorite sentiment, ‘The liberty of the seas 
will be the happiness of the earth.” He ad- 
dressed it to the President of the United 
States, and to the members of both houses 
of Congress. It contained a description of 
the experiments he had made, of his engines 
as he had improved them, and of the man- 
ner in which they might be used. He ex- 
pressed the most sanguine expectations as 
to the effects they would produce, when they 
had attained the improvements of which he 
believed them capable, and had the advan- 
tage of practice, by which gunnery, and 
other modes of warfare, had been brought to 
their present perfection.” Fulton’s ideas 
respecting submarine guns led to the inven- 
tion of the steam frigate. 

“He communicated to Mr. Jefferson an 
account of his experiments on submarine 
firing, with drawings of his various plans. 
Mr. Jefferson expressed himself much pleased 
with this novel mode of maritime warfare, 
and assured Mr. Fulton that he would re. 
commend it to the attention of govern. 
ment. 

“It is curious to observe how Mr. Ful. 
ton’s projects grew one out of another. 
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“The submarine guns gave rise to the 
steam man-of-war. 

“Tt having been suggested by a distin- 
guished naval officer, before alluded to, that 
in approaching an enemy so near as was 
necessary to give effect to submarine can- 
non, the vessel, if she was rigged in the or- 
dinary way, would be liable to be entangled 
with her adversary ; to meet this objection, 
Mr. Fulton proposed to move the vessel by 
steam. His reflections on this project, and 
what he saw of the performance of so large 
a vessel as the Fulton, her speed, and the 
facility with which she was managed, led 
him to conceive, that a vessel of war might 
be constructed, in which, to all the advanta. 
ges possessed by those now in use, might be 
added the very important ones which she 
would derive from being propelled by steam 
as well as by the winds.” 

The character of Mr. Fulton is elucidated 
by an incident given thus in Colden’s life of 
him : 

‘‘We must all remember how long, and 
how successfully, Redheffer had deluded the 
Pennsylvanians by his perpetual motion. 

“‘Many men of ingenuity, learning, and 
science, had seen the machine: some had 
written on the subject; not a few of these 
were his zealous advocates; and others, 
though they were afraid to admit that he 
had made a discovery which violated what 
were believed to be the established laws of 
nature, appeared also afraid to deny what 
the incessant motion of his wheels and 
weights seemed to prove. These contrived 
ingenious theories, which were hardly less 
wonderful than the perpetual motion itself. 
They supposed that Redhetfer had disco- 
vered a means of developing gradually some 
hidden power, which, though it could not 
give motion to his machine for ever, would 
keep it going for some period, which they did 
not pretend to determine. 

“One of these perpetual motions com. 
menced its career in this city* in eighteen 
hundred and thirteen. Mr. Fulton was a 
perfect unbeliever in Redheffer’s discovery, 
and although hundreds were daily paying 
their dollar to see the wonder, Mr. Fulton 
could not be prevailed upon for some time 
to follow the crowd. After a few days, how- 
ever, he was induced by some of his friends 
to visit the machine. It was in an isolated 
house in the suburbs of the city. 

‘In a very short time after Mr. Fulton had 
eritered the room in which it was exhibited, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Why, this is a crank mo. 
tion.” His ear enabled him to distinguish 
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that the machine was moved bya crank, 
which always gives an unequal power, and 
therefore an unequal velocity in the course 
of each revolution: and a nice and prac. 
tised ear may perceive that the sound is not 
uniform. If the machine had been kept in 
motion by what was its ostensible moving 
power, it must have had an equable rotary 
motion, and the sound would have been al- 
ways the same. 

“‘ After some little conversation with the 
showman, Mr. Fulton did not hesitate to de- 
clare that the machine was an imposition, 
and to tell the gentleman that he was an im- 
postor. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the anger and bluster 
which these charges excited, he assured the 
company that the thing was a cheat, and that 
if they would support him in the attempt, he 
would detect it at the risk of paying any pen- 
alty if he failed. 

“Having obtained the assent of all who 
were present, he began by knocking away 
some very thin light pieces of lath, which 
appeared to be no part of the machinery, 
but to go from the frame of the machine to 
the wall of the room, merely to keep the 
corner posts of the machine steady. 

‘It was found that a catgut string was 
led through one of these laths and the frame 
of the machine to the head of the upright 
shaft of a principal wheel ; that the catgut 
was conducted through the wall, and along 
the floors of the second story, to a back 
cock-loft, at a distance of a number of yards 
from the room which contained the machine, 
and there was found the moving power. 
This was a poor old wretch, with an immense 
beard, and all the appearance of having 
suffered a long imprisonment ; who, when 
they broke in upon him, was unconscious of 
what had happened below, and who, while 
he was seated on a stool, gnawing a crust, 
was with one hand turning a crank. 

‘‘ The proprietor of the perpetual motion 
soon disappeared. ‘The mob demolished his 
machine, the destruction of which immedi- 
ately put a stop to that which had been, for 
so long a time, and to so much profit, exhi- 
bited in Philadelphia.” ' 

In the year 1806, Mr. Fulton married Miss 
Harriet Livingston, daughter of Walter Liv- 
ingston, Esq. One son and three daughters 
were the fruit of his marriage. In 1815 Mr. 
Fulton was examined as a witness in a steam- 
boat cause, at Trenton. 

«‘When he was crossing the Hudson to 
return to his house and family, the river was 
very full of ice, which occasioned his being 
several hours on the water in a very severe 
day. Mr. Fulton had not a constitution to 
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encounter such exposure, and upon his re- 
turn he found himself much indisposed from 
the effects of it. He had at that time great 
anxiety about the steam-frigate ; and after 
confining himself for a few days, when he 
was convalescent, he went to give his super- 
intendence to the artificers employed about 
her: he forgot his debilitated state of health 
in the interest he took in what was doing on 
the frigate, and was a long time, in a bad 
day, exposed to the weather on her decks. 
He soon found the effects of this imprudence. 
His indisposition returned upon him with sueh 
violence as to confine him to his bed. His 
disorder increased, and on the twenty-fourth 
day of February, eighteen hundred and fif- 
teen, terminated his valuable life. 

“Tt was not known that Mr. Fulton’s ill- 
ness was dangerous till a very short time 
before his death, which was unexpected by 
his friends, and still more so by the com. 
munity. As soon as it was known, all means 
were taken to testify, publicly, the universal 
regret at his loss, and respect for his memo- 
ry. The newspapers that announced the 
event, had those marks of mourning which 
are usual in our country when they notice 
the death of public characters. The cor- 
poration of our city, the different literary in- 
stitutions, and other societies, assembled, 
and passed resolutions expressing their esti- 
mation of his worth, and regret at his loss. 
They also determined to attend his funeral, 
and that the members should wear badges 
of mourning for a certain time. 

‘‘As soon as the legislature, which was 
then in session at Albany, heard of the death 
of Mr. Fulton, they expressed their partici- 
pation in the general sentiment. by resolving 
that the members of both houses should 
wear mourning for some weeks. 

“This is the only instance we believe of 
such public testimonials of regret, esteem, 
and respect, being offered on the death of a 
private citizen, who never held any office, 
and was only distinguished by his virtues, 
his genius, and the employment of his tal- 
ents. 

«¢ He was buried on the 25th day of Feb. 
ruary, 1815. His corpse was attended from 
his last residence, (No. 1 State street,) by 
all the officers of the national and state go- 
vernments then in the city, by the magis- 
tracy, the common council, a number of so- 
cieties, and a greater number of citizens 
than had been collected on any similar oc- 
casion. From the time the procession be. 
gan to move, till it arrived at Trinity Church, 
minute guns were fired from the steam-fri- 
gate and the West Battery. His body, in a 
leaden coffin, covered with plain mahogany, 
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on which is a metal plate engraved with his 
name and age, is deposited in a vault belong- 
ing to the Livingston family.” 

As a painter Mr. Fulton does not rank 
high. Probably his best picture is the por- 
trait of his friend Barlow. We owe to him 
the splendid edition of Barlow’s Columbiad. 
Mr. Colden says: 

“The elegant plates which adorn that 
work were executed under the superintend- 
ence and advice of Mr. Fulton. He paid 
about five thousand dollars for the paintings, 
the plates, and letter press, which gave him 
a property in the publication. He relin- 
quished, by his will, all his right to the widow 
of Mr. Barlow, with the reservation of fifty 
of the proof and embellished copies of the 
work. It was printed in Philadelphia, in 
quarto, and published in 1807 ; it is dedica- 
ted by Mr. Barlow to Mr. Fulton, in such 
terms as evince the strong attachment which 
subsisted between these men of genius, 
The original paintings, from which the prints 
of the Columbiad were engraven, form a 
part of the handsome collection which Mr. 
Fulton has Jeft to his family.” 

We owe to him the introduction into this 
country of the pictures painted by his friend 
and master, West, from Lear and Hamlet, 
for Boydell’s Shakspeare. The Lear cost 
him two hundred and five guineas, and the 
Ophelia one hundred and twenty-five, at 
Boydell’s sale. At the same time he pur- 
chased a fine picture by Raphael West, from 
‘‘As you like it.” West’s pictures were 
painted for Boydell, and his great project 
failing, the government allowed his pictures 
to be disposed of by a lottery. Whether 
Fulton was an adventurer in this lottery, or 
purchased of the owner of a prize, we know 
not. That he did not purchase of the Royal 
Academy is certain, or at any sale of their 
pictures. My impression is that he was an 
adventurer in the lottery, and gained these 
paintings as a prize. The inaccuracy of 
one part of Mr. Colden’s statement renders 
further inaccuracy probable. 

He endeavored to persuade his country- 
men to purchase such pictures of West’s as 
were at the artist’s disposal, and he wrote to 
the citizens of Philadelphia thus: 

“‘T now have the pleasure to offer you a 
catalogue of the select works of Mr. West, 
and with it to present you the most extraor- 
dinary opportunity that ever was offered to 
the lovers of science. The catalogue re- 
ferred to is a list of all Mr. West’s produc. 
tions, portraits excepted. No city ever had 


such a collection of admired works from the 
pencil of one man; and that man is your 
fellow-citizen. 


The price set on the collec. 
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tion is fifteen thousand pounds sterling, a 
sum inconsiderable when compared with the 
objects in view, and the advantages to be de- 


- yived from it.” 


Mr. Fulton was six feet in height, slender 
in his form, easy and graceful in his deport- 
ment. His countenance was animated, and 
his eyes and forehead betokened genius and 
unconquerable ardor. He was a kind fa- 
ther, a fast friend, an enlightened philoso. 
pher, and a good republican. The arts of 
America are indebted to him much—but 
the science and happiness of the world more. 


Thus far we have copied Mr. Dunlap’s 
Memoir of Fulton. As there are several 
claimants for the honor of first introducing 
steam for navigating purposes, we shall pre- 
sent our readers with extracts from Mr. 
Bowie’s pamphlet advocating Mr. Syming- 
ton’s views, and afterwards insert portions 
of an article in Chambers’ Edinburgh Jour. 
nal, stating that to Mr. Taylor, the school- 
fellow and associate of Mr. Symington, the 
honor belongs. Mr. Bowie, in reply to the 
article in Chambers’ Journal, says : 


A very cursory perusal will show its ut- 
ter worthlessness, and even to the veriest 
tyro in mechanics, render its folly and pre- 
sumption apparent. 

The letter and extract, with Mr. Syming- 
ton’s signature appended, can be explained 
in a manner any thing but creditable to the 
reputation of Taylor; and the assertion that 
he superintended the construction of the en- 
gine is at variance with the fact admitted, 
that it was upon the same principle as one 
for which Mr. Symington had previously 
procured a patent. Besides, ‘Taylor has still 
further shown that he was unfit for the office 
of superintending the construction of the 
engine alluded to, by the absurd declaration 
that Mr. Symington in his invention had 
thrown off the air pump. 

Notwithstanding the hollowness of Tay- 
lor’s pretensions, and notwithstanding Mr. 
Goulbourn’s refusal to allow Mr. Syming- 
ton’s manly petition for parliamentary inves- 
tigation, as to the justice of his claims, to be 
presented, the relatives or friends of the for- 
mer individual,—described as an amateur by 
Captain Basil Hall,—have succeeded, by 
‘“‘ stealthy steps’? and secret influence, in ob- 
taining for his widow a “surreptitious” pen- 
sion from government of fifty pounds per 
annum. Surely such a glaring act of in- 
justice and misappropriation of the public 
money deserves the reprobation of every 
honorable and well constituted mind. 


[From Bowie's Narrative.] 

William Symington was a native of Lead- 
hills, county of Lanark, Scotland. While 
receiving an education to qualify him for the 
Church, an early predilection for mechanical 
philosophy led him to abandon his theological 
studies, and pursue with ardor those con- 
nected with his favorite science. His genius 
soon attracted the notice and secured the 
patronage of Gilbert Meason, Esq. then con- 
nected with the Wanlock Head lead mines. 
Before completing his twenty-first year, Mr. 
Symington had made several improvements 
on the steam engine; and, having protected 
them by His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
constructed and introduced engines on his 
principle into different parts of England and 
Scotland. 

As early as the year 1734, amidst the 
wild bleak scenery of the country he inha- 
bited, and when he knew nothing of any 
attempts which might have been made to 
realize such an idea, it occurred to him that 
steam might be rendered available for the 
propulsion of locomotive carriages. He im. 
mediately set about embodying his idea ; 
and, in 1786, submitted to the inspection of 
the professors and other scientific gentlemen 
in Edinburgh, a workizg model of a steam 
carriage, which afforded such proofs of ca- 
pability, that he was warmly urged by all 
present to carry his invention into full effect. 

While the model was in Edinburgh, Pa- 
trick Miller, Esq., of Dalswinton, who had 
heard of it from Mr. James Taylor, tutor in 
his family, who had been a schoolfellow of 
Mr. Symington, called at Mr. Meason’s, and 
having minutely inspected it, expressed him- 
self highly pleased with the construction and 
performance. Inthe course of conversation, 
Mr. Miller mentioned that he had spent much 
time in making experiments, for the propel. 
ling of vessels upon water by wheels, instead 
of sails or oars: and that they had been put 
in motion by applying manual strength to 
turning a handle or winch. He also said he 
had attempted to work them by the power of 
horses ; as he had heard something of the 
same kind had been accomplished, even by 
means of oxen, in America. It occurred to 
Mr. Symington, and he stated his opinion to 
Mr. Miller, that a steam engine might be 
constructed which would propel a vessel, by 
communicating a rotatory motion to the pad- 
dles by the alternate action of two ratchet 
wheels, in the same manner as in the model 
of the steam carriage, then before them. 
Mr. Miller said he considered such a thing 
impracticable ; and inquired how it would be 
possible to work such an engine on board, 
without setting the vessel on fire ? 











The description given of the model, and 
the manner in which it was intended to ap- 
ply the power of steam, seemed to convince 
Mr. Miller of the practicability of the pro- 
ject: and he observed, that if Mr. Syming- 
ton thought he could construct a steam en- 
gine, and work it with safety on board of a 
vessel, an experiment should be made, on a 
small scale, as soon as he, (Mr. Symington, ) 
could possibly attend to it: and it was expli- 
citly understood that the plan and construc- 
tion of the engine, the mode of producing 
rotatory motion, and the means to be adopted 
for guarding against danger, were to be left 
entirely to Mr. Symington. 

Soon after this, he proceeded to construct 
a small engine on a similar principle to one 
for which he had previously procured a pa- 
tent. It was executed under his immediate 
inspection, and fitted on board a small double 
keeled vessel, lying upon a lake, near the 
House of Dalswinton. With this vessel a 
trial was made of the powers of the inven- 
tion, in the autumn of 1788, in presence of 
Mr. Miller, and various persons of respecta- 
bility ; when the boat was propelled in so 
satisfactory a manner, that it was immediately 
determined to commence another experiment, 
upon a more extended scale. 

In the month of October, 1789, a second 
exemplification* was afforded on the Forth 
and Clyde inland navigation, in presence of 
hundreds of spectators, who lined the banks 
of the canal, to witness what seemed so ex- 
traordinary an attempt ; and who testified by 
acclamation their satisfaction at its result. 
Mr. Miller, Messrs. John Adam, of Blaira- 
dam, John Balfour, of Pilrig, Ambrose 
Tibbetts, members of the Carron Company, 
James Taylor, and David Drysdale, an ex- 
perienced seaman, who took charge of the 
helm, were on board. ‘The boat glided 
along, propelled at the rate of nearly six 
miles an hour; and all parties interested de- 
clared their conviction of the success of the 
experiment. 

After an interval of ten years, the late 
Thomas Lord Dundas, of Kerse, applied to 
Mr. Symington, and having alluded to his 
former experiments, expressed a wish that 
he would employ himself in constructing a 
vessel, capable of being propelled by the 
power of steam, and superseding the use of 
horses, in dragging vessels upon the Forth 
and Clyde canal; of which canal his lord. 
ship was an extensive proprietor. Accord. 
ingly, under the auspices of that intelligent 
nobleman, a series of experiments was com. 





* These exem: 
in every thing 


lifications exactly resembled each other, 
ut magnitude. 
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menced in January, 1801, and continued until 
April, 1803. The cost of these experiments 
somewhat exceeded £7,000 ; but they placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt the practica. 
bility of steam navigation. 

Lord Dundas was so convinced of the effi- 
ciency of Mr. Symington’s exemplification, 
that he requested a complete model of the 
steam engine and boat, (with.a set of ice 
breakers attached,) should be made. This 
was done, and Mr. Symington proceeded to 
London and presented it to his lordship.. 

During the time that the boat lay at Bains. 
ford, Henry Bell, of Glasgow, was frequent- 
ly beheld inspecting it ; and, in 1811, he, 
in conjunction with others, constructed the 
Comet steamboat, which in that year first 
plied upon the Clyde. 

Much praise has been awarded to Bell for 
the introduction of steam navigation ; but 
how far he deserves it, the following facts 
will elucidate: Notwithstanding the many 
opportunities he had enjoyed,—notwithstand- 
ing his having voyaged to America, to in- 
struct, or to be instructed by, the celebrated 
Fulton,—the Comet was far inferior in her 
performance, even to Mr. Symington’s se- 
cond exemplification. When the Comet 
commenced her operations as a passage boat 
upon the Clyde, she possessed four insigni- 
ficant paddle-wheels; and took nine hours 
to sail from Port Glasgow to Glasgow. 

* * . . * * * 

In concluding this narrative, it is but doing 
an act of justice, to place on record the 
principal intelligent and spirited individuals 
alluded to in the preface. 

It has been shown that Mr. Meason proved 
a warm and zealous patron; that Mr. Miller 
afforded the means of bringing the invention 
iuto notice; and that Lord Dundas per. 
severingly aided to bring it to the perfection 
which it attained. But it has not been 
stated, although deserving of acknowledg- 
ment, that his lordship, during the remainder 
of his life, frequently and generously be. 
friended Mr. Symington. 

For Mr. Bruce, the celebrated Abyssinian 
traveller, Mr. Symington entertained the 
strongest attachment. Mr. Bruce was so 
sensible of his worth, that from the time 
they first became acquainted, until death put 
an end to their intimacy, they were almost 
inseparable. And it was supported in the 
arms of Mr. Symington, that he who had 
travelled so far, and encountered dangers so 
many, yielded up his spirit. 

To Sir Ronald Ferguson, Sir George 
Clerk, Prof. Leslie, Messrs. Gilbert Laing 
Meason, and Jardine, engineer, Mr, 
Symington considered himself under deep 
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obligations for the interest they took in his 
welfare ; andto Mr. James Walker he owed 
the obtaining of a small donation from the 
London steamboat proprietors. The Messrs. 
Staintons, of Carron, were also kind and at- 
tentive to his interests; and Mr. Robert 
Wight, accountant, of Edinburgh, rendered 
him many acts of friendship, and much 
valuable assistance. 

Mr, Symington during life ceased not to 
remember his benefactors, and it may, with 
truth, be said, whatever failings he may 
have possessed, ingratitude was not among 
the number. 


We add the following corroborative testi- 
mony, including Judge Clerk’s opinion when 
at the bar: 


“Opinion of John Clerk, Esq., advocate, 
regarding William Symington’s specification 
and patent for steamboats. 

“1. I am of opinion there can be no well 
founded objection to the specification: it 
describes, in proper terms, the invention for 
which the patent was granted. 

“2, The notice the patentee gives how 
the same is to be performed is by no meaas 
irrelative ; but, on the contrary, is requisite 
and proper. 

“3. If the proprietors, or builders of 
steamboats, refuse a reasonable compensa- 
tion, the patentee is entitled to stop them by 
an interdict ; but I would not advise that 
measure. He should rather bring an action 
of damages against them, for having invaded 
his privilege, and benefitted themselves by 
his invention. 

° (Signed) Joun CLERK. 

“ Edinburgh, June 30, 1834.” 


‘‘ It is much to be regretted that there ex- 
isted not enterprise enough at that time, in 
Scotland, to encourage the ingenious artisan 
to repeat his experiments onthe Clyde. All 
the subsequent improvements, however, in 
steam navigation, may be fairly traced to 
Mr. Symington’s attempt; and we cannot 
help thinking that he has a strong claim on 
the national gratitude. He is still alive, and 
we fear not in the most flourishing circum. 
stances. Should the state decline reward- 
ing such meritorious services, the opulent 
proprietors of steamboats might well evince 
their liberality and discernment, by bestow- 
ing on him some recompense.”—{ Article on 
steam navigation—Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. ] 


*¢ It is remarkable, also, that the unfortu- 
nate Symington, who has such claims to the 
original invention of the steamboat, had previ- 
ously contrived a similar application for the 
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propelling of carriages; and actually exhi- 
bited, in the year 1787,* in the house of Mr. 
Gilbert Meason, in Edinburgh, the first mo- 
del of a steam carriage that was, perhaps, 
ever seen.”—[Article on locomotive ecarria- 
ges—Quar. Rev., March, 1830, page 380.] 


“ Mr, Symington took out a patent for 
steamboats in the year 1801; and he has the 
undoubted merit of being the first person who 
applied the power of the steam engine to 
produce motion in vessels.”—[Capt. Basil 
Hall’s Travels in North America, Vol. 2, 
page 387.] 


“The earliest successful application of 
steam appears to have been made on the 
Forth and Clyde inland navigation by Mr. 
Symington.”—[E. Galloway on the Steam 
Engine. | 


*« Several attempts have been made to ap. 
ply the force of steam to the purpose of pro- 
pelling boats in canals ; and there seems to 
be no reason to think the undertaking by 
any means liable to insuperable difficulties. 
Mr. Symington appears to have had consi- 
derable success; and the method that he has 
employed for making a communication be- 
tween the piston and the water wheel is at- 
tended with many advantages.” —[ Journal of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Vol. 
1, 1802, p. 195.] 


[From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 

The credit of the inestimable invention of 
applying steam to the purposes of navigation 
has now been claimed by so many pretend. 
ers, that we believe the public are at this 
moment as much puzzled to whom to assign 
the palm as they have all along been to pene. 
trate the mystery of the authorship of Junius. 
Independent of the numerous claimants in 
our own country, our brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic have not been slow to 
assert their title: but although it be true 
that the great and important results likely to 
accrue from the discovery were first fairly 
developed on the Hudson, we are perfectly 
prepared to show, that there certainly the 
idea did not originate ; that it was altogether 
of British, or rather of Scottish origin ; and 
from documents now in our possession, we 
have little doubt of being able to set this dis. 
puted question for ever at rest, to the satis- 
faction of the public, and to prove that to the 
individual whose name stands at the head of 
this memoir, the world is indebted for all the 
benefits they enjoy by means of that wonder. 
ful fabric, the Steamboat. 





* And in 1796. 
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In 1787, Mr. Miller engaged in a sailing 
match with a party of gentlemen at Leith, in 
his double vessel, against a first-rate sailing 
wherry. Mr. Taylor was, of course, on 
board ; and to this circumstance may be at- 
tributed the primary projection of applying 
the steam-engine to navigation. Mr. Mil- 
ler’s vessel won the day, and Mr. Taylor 
felt perfectly convinced of the efficiency of 
the principle by which it was wrought ; but, 
having taken a spell at the wheels, he found 
the labor so excessive, that he told Mr. 
Miller, that, unless he could apply a more 
commanding power than that of men, the 
invention would be of little use. Mr. Miller 
acknowledged the justice of the observation, 
and requested the aid of his cogitations on 
the subject, adding, that the only other plan 
he himself could think of was the employ- 
ment of the capstan. Mr. Taylor’s thoughts 
forthwith became steadfastly directed to the 
subject ; and after much reflection, and many 
conversations with his employer, he at last 
suggested the steam-engine. Mr. Miller 
started many objections on the score of the 
danger of fire, &c. ; but at last, after great 
persuasion, and not until Mr. Taylor had 
demonstrated by drawings the practicability 
of connecting the engine with the wheels, 
he agreed to have a small engine built, and 
to give the plan a trial. Accordingly, on 
the family coming into Edinburgh for the 
winter, from Dalswinton, Mr. Taylor was 
requested to find out a proper engineer for 
the purpose; and a young acquaintance of 
his, named William Symington, employed 
at the lead mines at Wanlockhead, Dum. 
frieshize, and who had invented a new con- 
struction of the steam-engine, (by throwing 
off the air pump,) being at the time in Edin- 
burgh for his education, he recommended and 
introduced him to Mr. Miller. It was then a- 
greed that the experiment should be made on 
the lake at Dalswinton, in the ensuing sum- 
mer, (1788.)* Inthe autumn, Symington was 
sent for to Dalswinton to put the parts toge- 
ther, and fit the engine upon the vessel, a 
handsome double pleasure-boat. The expe- 
riment which followed succeeded perfectly ; 
the vessel moving atthe rate of five miles an 
hour, notwithstanding the smallness of the 
cylinders, which were only five inches in 
diameter. This trial took place in presence 
of hundreds of people, and an account of it, 
drawn up by Mr. Taylor, was inserted in the 
Dumfries Journal the same month, (Oct.) 
It was also noticed in the Scots’ Magazine of 
the following November. 

In 1801 or 1802, Mr. Symington, who, up 





* Referred to at page 164, vol. iv. 


to this time, had never laid the shadow of a 
claim to Mr. Taylor’s invention, induced 
Lord Dundas to employ him to fit up a 
vessel for the Forth and Clyde Canal Com- 
pany. This was accordingly done, but 
when set a-working, the agitation of the wa- 
ter and consequent washing of the banks, 
which it caused, was so alarming, that the 
Company would not permit it to be used 
again, and it was laid up at Lock Sixteen. 
It happened that, at this period, Mr. Fulton, 
the American engineer, was travelling in 
Britain for information in the line of his pro- 
fession, and, whilst visiting the Carron works, 
in company with Mr. Henry Bell, then a car. 
penter at Glasgow, first heard of the steam. 
boat. He forthwith applied to Mr. Syming. 
ton, who resided in Falkirk, for leave to 
inspect the boat, which was immediately 
complied with, and every information readily 
furnished. The consequence was, that both 
Mr. Fulton and Mr. Bell immediately con- 
ceived the project of separately turning the 
invention to their own account. Mr. Fulton 
launched his first boat on the Hudson in 
1807, and he and his country claimed the 
merit of the invention. Mr. Bell was some. 
what tardier in his movements, and it was 
not until 1812 that his first steam-vessel, the 
Comet, was set a-going on the Clyde—when 
he, like Mr. Fulton, also claimed the merit of 
the invention. In the mean time it appears 
that Mr. Symington, too, not only laid pre- 
tensions to it, but had secretly taken out a 
patent so far back as the year 1802 or 
1803. This stealthy step, however, of which 
neither Mr. Taylor nor Mr. Miller had 
the slightest suspicion, serving him nothing : 
for when he raised an action of damages up. 
on it in 1815, against the proprietors. of the 
Clyde steamboats, they defended themselves 
successfully on the plea that he was not the 
original inventor. Mr. Symington’s unfair 
and continued interference, and the discovery 
of the surreptitious patent, of which Mr. 
Taylor was not made aware, until long after. 
wards, and not until many years after Mr. 
Miller’s death, seem to have called forth an 
indignant remonstrance from Mr. Taylor, as 
we find by a letter of Mr. Symington, dated 
February, 1821, evidently intended to soothe 
his irritation, and promising to pay him one. 
half of the interest and proceeds of the 
patent. 

Very shortly after Mr. Taylor’s decease, 
application was made to the government, by 
one of his relatives, on’ behalf of his widow 
and family, in which some pretensions, 
brought forward at the time by Mr. Syming- 
ton, in a letter to the editor of the Edin. 
burgh Evening Courant, were most satisfat. 
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torily refuted. In this communication to 
government, also, a letter was quoted, penned 
so far back as the year 1787, by Mr. Sy- 
mington to Mr. Taylor, in which that gentle- 
man so explicitly acknowledges the original- 
ity of the conception of the applicability of 
the steam engine to the purposes of naviga- 
tion, as belonging to the subject of this me- 
moir, that it seems altogether incomprehen- 
sible how he could ever afterwards presume to 
attempt the appropriation of it to himself. An 
extract from this letter of Mr. Symington, as 
well as of his promissory epistle to Mr. Taylor, 
of February, 1821, is subjeined; and it is 
thought proper here to state, that the origi- 
nals of these, as well as of many other com- 
munications between the parties on the same 
subject, have been submitted to the inspec- 
tion of one of the editors of this publication. 
Mr. Symington subsequently attempted to 
renew his pretensions in a communication to 
the editor of the Ayr Advertiser; but these 
were so thoroughly set at rest by a respond- 
ent in the same publication, that it is unne- 
cessary here to allude to them more particu- 
lariy. 

“‘T must make some remarks on your summer's inven- 
tion, which, if made to perform what its author gives it out 
for, will undoubtedly fr one of the greatest wonders hi- 
therto presented to the world, besides being of considera- 
ble emolument to the projector. Great success to you, 
although overturning my schemes; but take care we do 
not come upon your back, and run away with them by 
aume improvement. Your brother John gives a kind of 
credit to your report, which, for some reasons, I did not 


discourage. I must conclude, &c. &c. 
(Signed) Wma. Symineron.” 


_ “ Sir,—In terms of our former agreement, when a’ 
experiments of sailing by the steam engine, I hereby bin 
and oblige myself to convey to you, by a regular assigna- 
tion, the one-half of the interest and proceeds of the patent 
taken by me upon that invention, when an opportunity oc- 
curs of executing the deed, and when required. I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Signed) Wa. SyMINGTON. 
“To Mr. James Taylor, Cumnock.” 


For. further information respecting Mr. 


Taylor’s claims to be the inventor, see page 
164, vol. iv., of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 





Notr’s Patent BakErs.—We have examined 
this new invention for the kitchen, and cannot 
but conclude that it will answer a valuable 
purpose. It consists of atin box, nearly three 
feet long, about 18 inches deep and wide, in 
the centre, and gradually diminishing in width 
towards each end, which is circular. Within 
about two inches of each end is a furnace, 
eonsisting of a “eet iron tube, four inches in 
diameter, similar to stove pipe, passing per- 
pendicularly through the box, with a grate at 
the bottom, and a pan to receive the ashes, and 
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a damper at the top to regulate the draught and 
heat. Large wire rods are passed horizonta\ly 
through the box, on which materials for bak- 
ing are placed, and fires made in the furnaces 
with charcoal. The heat from the iron tubes 
is reflected by the inner surface of the box, 
and the process of baking goes on with great 
uniformity and rapidity. Persons in this 
village, who have tested this Baker thoroughly, 
say that two quarts of coal will bake twelve 
pounds of meat and a peck of potatoes; and 
that one dollar’s worth of common charcoal is 
sufficient to bake all the provisions of an or- 
dinary family for a year. A great saving of 
firewood aud expense is cleurly exhibited by 
this fact. The Baker is portable, weighing 
but a few pounds, and can be put in the most 
convenient place for use. They are manufac- 
tured by Messrs. P. &. H. Hatch, of this 
village, who have the exclusive right of mak- 
ing and vending them in this and Orange 
county ; and are sold for $5. In the sum- 
mer season, especially, this Baker must be a 
valuable article tor every housekeeper, and en- 
sure a great saving Of labor and fuel.—[Ver- 
mont Courier. | 





EXTRAORDINARY IMPROVEMENTS IN INDIAN 
Russer.—The singular properties of Caout- 
chouc, or Indian Rubber, which some few 
years since was used only for the insignificant 
purpose of rubbing out the pencil marks upon 
paper, is now being introduced into numerous 
varieties of articles of dress, &c. Experiments 
are now going on by order of the Admiralty on 
board his Majesty’s ship Excellent, at Ports- 
mouth, upon guns, breachings, &c., (which 
are quite satisfactory,) their eiastic quality 
saving the jerk of the recoil of the gun. The 
experiments have been made, and are conti- 
nuing with 68-pounder long guns, and 32. 
pounder carronades. For stoppers for cables, 
and preventing the dragging of the anchor, or 
the breaxing of the cable and hawser ropes, it 
will be invaluable. For the invention, we are 
indebted to Mr. Seivier, whose various scientific 
acquirements are well known and appreciated. 
The importation of Caoutchouc now amounts 
to some hundred tons annually, and so great is 
the demand for that article, that some of the 
West India planters are planting their estates 
with the tree, (Havea guianensis,) which 
is a species of fig, in order {that they may 
be prepared to meet the increased demand. 
The tree being carefully cultivated, of course 
will much improve the ‘quality of she Caout- 
chouc. The manner in which the patent elas- 
tic rope is manufactured is by cutting the India 


rubber into long strands, and placing them £ 


strand and strand with the hemp yarn; they 
are thus twisted together: when finished, by 
the application of heat the caoutchoue collap- 


ses, and, by that means, the rope is rendered \ 


elastic.—[English paper. ] 








Tae Mechanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions and Improvements is published by the Proprietors, D. K. Minor and 


J. E. Cuaxtis, at No. 35 Wall street, New-York : in weekly sheets of 16 pages, at 6} eents—io monthly parts of 64 pages, ai 214 
cente—in volumes of 384 pages, in cloth boards, at $1.75—or at $3 per annum, in advance.—Jonn Kuionrt, (formerly proprictor 


of the London Mechani¢s’ Magazine.) Editor. 
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